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WERE THE BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY DERIVED 
FROM BABYLONIA? 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


HE question expressed in the above title, although urged by 

certain over-enthusiastic Assyriologists, has never until now 
merited serious discussion. It seems wise at this time, however, 
to consider it soberly because of the recent publication of a 
remarkable text excavated by Dr. Andrae at Kalah Shergat, 
the site of the ancient city of Ashur. 

The excavation at Ashur had been going quietly forward 
since 1902 until it was interrupted by the outbreak of the war 
in 1914. A number of important historical inscriptions were 
unearthed and their publication filled some of the gaps in our 
knowledge of Babylonian history. It was not, however, known 
until 1915 that Andrae had discovered at Ashur an archive of 
literary and religious texts as important as that found in the 
library of Ashurbanipal or at Nippur. In 1915 the publication 
of these was begun, and up to the present time six Hefte have 
appeared.’ These volumes contain a number of fragments of 
the so-called Babylonian Creation Epic, the beginnings of which 
were discovered by George Smith fifty years ago. These frag- 
ments fill out important lacunae in the first tablet of the epic, 
which we had before only in a fragmentary condition, and give 


1 Published by E. Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Ashur, religidsen 
Inhalts, Leipzig, 1915—1920. The publication is not yet completed. 
7 
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us practically the whole of tablet six, of which we had before 
but a few lines. This new material makes one doubt whether 
the designation “Creation Epic” is properly applied to this poem. 
“The Wars of the Gods” would more nearly describe it, for 
throughout it is filled with the intrigues of the younger 
generations of gods against their elders, the measures taken by 
their elders to maintain their ground, and the consequent strife. 
The creation of the heavens, the earth, and man were only 
incidental to this strife and, as it were, by-products of it. But 
to this topic we shall return presently. This archive is much 
older than that of Ashurbanipal. Its latest texts are not later 
than the ninth century B. c. and its earliest fifteen hundred years 
before that time. It contains also an Assyrian code of laws 
comparable in some degree to that of Hammurabi. The trans- 
lation, assimilation, and digestion of this new material will make 
the next few years a time of great interest to Assyriologists and 
students of religion. 

The tablet which has called forth this paper is the sixth 
tablet of the so-called Creation Epic already mentioned. The 
writer has given a detailed translation of it in the third edition 
of his Archaeology and the Bible which has just appeared. To 
repeat the translation here would occupy too much space; it 
will suffice to give a summary of its contents, 

It is no exaggeration to say that this tablet is one of the 
greatest surprises that Assyriological research has ever afforded, 
although that study has been replete with great and unexpected 
discoveries. We expected an account of the creation of man; 
the tablet contains not only that, but gives us the long sought 
Babylonian Paradise, a counterpart of the Fall of Man, and the 
re-creation of man and the redemption of the gods by the death 
of a god. Its contents are, in brief, as follows: 

Lines 1— 32 tell of man’s creation. In this text man is made, 
not from the blood of Ea, but by Ea from the blood of the 
rebellious god Kingu, the husband of Tiamat. This work was 
entered upon and accomplished as the result of a conference 
between Marduk and Ea. Probably in an earlier form of the 
narrative Ea acted alone. Professor Jastrow showed some years 
ago that the text of other parts of the epic has been worked 
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over with a view of glorifying Marduk, and doubtless the same 
is true of this tablet. 

After man was thus created, it is related in lines 33—69 how 
Eden was established. Man was put upon the earth in a large 
garden, twenty of the great spirits were stationed above and 
below, and a guard was placed so that he should not get away. 
In this spacious garden a sanctuary was built. This sanctuary, 
which was the divine pattern on which Esagila was afterward 
constructed, was provided with a ziggurat, the top of which they 
carried up till it touched the celestial ocean (zu-ab e-li-ti). Man 
cultivated the garden and in the temple provided the gods with 
food in the form of feasts and sacrifices. Thus the gods con- 
stituted an establishment in which they could anticipate comfort 
and satisfaction. 

Lines 70—100, which contain the Babylonian equivalent of 
the Fall of Man, are in a fragmentary condition, owing to the 
crumbling of the tablet. This much is, however, clear: the whole 
trouble was caused by jealousy among the gods themselves. 
The trouble began by jealousy between Enlil and Anu. Enlil 
saw Anu’s bow in the sky and hurled something at it. Anu was 
angry and as a result of the quarrel the godess Ishtar seems to 
have been taken away. The loss of some eight lines at this point 
deprives us of the story of just how this happened. When 
deprived of their beloved goddess, men forgot their deities, and 
permitted everything to go to ruin. Their pride became great 
and the sanctuaries of the gods they destroyed. Terrible ruin 
was the result. 

Lines 101—110 relate how the god Marduk, in order to repair 
this disaster, made a pit as a tomb, went down into it in full 
splendor. From his bones a living creature — a new mankind — 
was formed. This new man restored and re-established the 
services of the gods, so that all was again happy. 

Meantime Marduk lay in the grave, and lines 111—128 are 
occupied with the praises which the grateful gods ascribe to 
him, who had thus sacrificed himself for their sakes. Then 
line 129 tells how two mighty ones called Marduk, who is also 
called Asaru, to life again. Lines 130—134 record their praises 


of the risen god. These lines are remarkable: 
q* 
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“Exalted, he by his act gave might to us, the gods who had 
perished! 

He is the lord, who by his holy death, made the dead gods 
to live! 


Verily he is the one whom his fathers named the brilliant 

god! — 

The pure god who makes holy our way!”? 

The tablet then concludes with some partly broken lines, 
which tell apparently how three of the gods reported the culprits 
who had caused Marduk’s death, and how they were bound and 
punished, after which praises and rejoicing were renewed. 

This remarkable text presents many aspects for comparative 
study. It invites comparison with other Babylonian myths, with 
the myths of the death and resurrection of Osiris, with the J 
and P Documents of the Pentateuch, with the punishment of 
the wicked angels in Enoch, and with the Gospel accounts of 
the Death and Resurrection of Christ. In a paper, such as this, 
no exhaustive treatment is possible. Only a few suggestive 
remarks will be attempted. 

1. It may be noted in the first place that the defection of 
men from the service of the gods was caused by the fact that 
they were deprived of their beloved goddess Ishtar. While it is 
not said that Ishtar had died, it seems probable that she was 
thought to have gone down to the Lower World in a manner 
analogous to that described in the well-known poem of “Ishtar’s 
Descent”.® In that poem the god Ea sent his Messenger, Namtar, 
to bring her back to life. In the new tablet before us Marduk 
goes down to death to create a new man and then comes back 
to life. Are not the two representations somewhat parallel 
treatments of the same theme? The writer has long believed 
that the god Marduk was a development out of an earlier 


2 §a-ki-ma bi-nu-ti-3u-ma ig-3i-ru-ni ilaniP! ab-tu-ti 
be-lum 8a ina mi-ti-3u illi-tim u-bal-li-tu ilaniP! mitir) 
[u]-3i-ib-bit ig-ru-ti za-arru-ti .... 
[lu] ilu nam-ru sa in-na-bu abirl-3u 
ilu il-lu mu-ul-lil a-lak-ti-ni. 
3 For a translation, see Archaeology and the Bible, p. 423 ff. 
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Tammuz, closely connected with the goddess Ishtar.* He is in- 
clined to see in the present parallelism a confirmation of that view. 

2. Marduk is, in this new text, called sometimes Marduk and 
sometimes Asaru. It has long been known that the name Asaru 
was also a name for Marduk. The name Asaru has been equated 
by some with Osiris (six) and made one of the arguments for 
the Semitic origin of the Egyptian civilization — even for the 
derivation of that civilization from Babylonia. Even Sayce® is 
inclined to give great weight to that view. It is true that the 
name Asaru® is Semitic, not Sumerian. It is derived from the 
root WS, which designated a wooden post or ashera, and from 
which aSirtu (eXirtu), “sanctuary” also comes. From it also was 
derived the name of the Assyrian god, Asur or Ashur, who gave 
his name to the city and country of Assyria. There can be little 
doubt, I think, that the name Osiris (’sir) is derived from the 
same root. Asaru means “post” and the symbol of Osiris was a 
post. Both were gods of vegetation who died and rose again. 

To insist for these reasons that the one must be derived from 
the other is, however, to take too narrow a view. When all the 
facts are considered — the kinship to Semitic of the Hamitic 


languages other than Egyptian, and the similarity of the environ- 
ment of the Hamites in North Africa to that of the Semites in 
Arabia, together with the similarity of their resulting institutions 
— one is led, as the writer has pointed out elsewhere,’ to believe 
that instead of borrowing from one another, the two peoples are 
offshoots of a common stock. Asaru and Osiris, the gods and 
their names, are survivals from that common ancestry.® 


4 When writing Semitic Origins, being somewhat over-enthusiastic as to 
the possibilities of changes of sex in deities, the writer thought Marduk a 
transformed Ishtar, but the view expressed above seems the more probable. 

5 See Archaeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, London, 1908, p. 119 ff. 
(see p. 208 ff.). 

6 The name Asaru occurs as early as 2500 s. c. in the inscriptions of 
Gudea; see Cylinder B. iv, 1. It is probably only accidental that earlier 
occurrences of it have not been found. 

7 See Semitic Origins, pp. 9 ff. and 115 ff.; also “Tammuz and Osiris” 
in JAOS, XXXV, pp. 2183—223 and “Semites” in Hastings’ ERE. 

8 Clay’s attack upon the theory of the Arabian cradleland of the 
Semitic peoples in his Empire of the Amorites, New Haven, 1919, p. 27 ff., 
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3. A comparison of this tablet with J’s story of Eden and the 
Fall of Man in Genesis 1 and 2, and with his account of the 
Tower of Babel in Genesis 11, leaves on the mind the conviction 
that the J writer was dealing with the same material as the 
writer of this tablet, but that it had reached him in his Palestinian 
home in an oral and somewhat fluid form. This is shown in 
various ways. 

For example, the J writer, holding as he did the nomadic 
ideal of Yahweh,* could not conceive that the Garden of God 
contained a temple. Accordingly, while he places the Garden 
to the East in Eden or edennu, the Babylonian plain, he retains 
of the temple only the “tower” or Ziggurat. This he transfers 
to a time after man had lost his Eden and to a place outside 
the Garden. Where the Babylonian text says that they raised 
the tower till its top touched the celestial ocean, J has instead: 
“Come let us build...,. a tower, whose top may reach to 
heaven”. In harmony with his conception that civilization pro- 
ceeded from sin, he represents this building as so displeasing to 
Yahweh that in order to prevent its success, he confounded 
human speech. 

J’s Garden is, accordingly, minus both temple and tower. 
Like the Babylonian garden, it was divinely planted; man was 
put into it to dress it and keep it. Whereas, in the Babylonian 
story, guards were placed at the gates to keep men in, in J’s 
account the Cherubim guards were not stationed until man had 
been expelled, and then to prevent his return. In the J Docu- 
ment trouble crept into Eden through the sin of the man and 
woman who were tempted by the serpent. In the Babylonian, 
by envy and strife among the gods themselves. Nevertheless in 
both accounts there would seem to be a consciousness that the 
trouble had to do with sexual functions. In the Biblical story 


is unsuccessful because he fails to meet these fundamental facts with 
others equally fundamental. Indeed, he’ adduces no facts in favor of 
Amurru, apparently reasoning that, if other theories are disproved, his 
theory must be true. He has by no means, however, disproved the 
Arabian theory. 

9 For proof, see Budde, The Religion of Israel to the Exile, New York, 
1899, chs. i—iii, and Barton, Religion of Israel, New York, 1918, chs. iv, v. 
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the sin would seem to have been an act which resulted in the 
establishment of sexual relations between the inmates of the 
Garden; in the Babylonian, through an act which destroyed 
the goddess Ishtar and so caused sexual relations to cease. 

Such comparisons make it evident that, while there is in 
the two accounts a substratum of common tradition, the 
biblical writer either handled the material with great freedom 
or received it through oral channels in which it had been so 
handled. 

4, It has long been held by many interpreters that the P 
writer knew and was to a certain extent influenced by this Baby- 
lonian Creation epic. His account of creation in Genesis 1 1—2 4a 
is based on the same substratum of raw material as this highly 
mythical poem. Both conceive of primeval chaos as consisting 
of a mass of waters. They give to this the same name, thom, 
tiamat. The wind of god (Hebrew M5, meaning also “spirit”) 
is, according to both accounts, active in the creative process. 
Both writers describe the creation of a firmament which separates 
a super-celestial ocean from the waters below and allows space 
for the air to circulate above the flat earth. Each account is 
arranged in a series of sevens, the Babylonian in seven tablets, 
the Hebrew in seven days. Each of them places the creation of 
man in the sixth division of its series. While the exalted 
monotheistic conception of the author of the P Document led 
him to eliminate the mythical conceptions of the Babylonian 
account, and his prosaic mind also eliminated the poetic form, 
it seems clear that he was acquainted with the ideas of the 
Babylonian epic. If, as is generally believed, he lived in Baby- 
lonia, it is possible that he had read it in the cuneiform, or had 
heard it read, although this does not necessarily follow. These 
religious texts were in Babylonia the property of temples and of 
royal palaces. It is not at all certain that the library of a 
Babylonian temple would be open to a Jewish captive, or that 
an orthodox Jew of the type of Ezekiel and the Priestly Writers 
would frequent it, if it were. Like the J writer, P may have 
known the poem only through oral report, for, like J, he 


10 See the writer’s Sketch Semitic Origins, New York, 1902, p. 93 ff. 
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exercises considerable freedom in his use of it. The creation of 
the firmament he transposes from the fourth tablet to the second 
day; the intrigues of the gods of tablet three are replaced by 
the appearance of dry land and the growth of grass, and the 
creation of the heavenly bodies is taken from the fifth tablet and 
placed on the fourth day. Of all the interesting things contained 
in the sixth tablet, which has now been recovered, P employs 
only the story of the creation of man. Nevertheless it seems 
probable, partly from the general considerations already noted, 
and partly from the language employed by P, that he had heard, 
at least orally, the Babylonian story, much as it lies before us 
in this new text. This story represents the plan to create man 
as the result of a conference between Ea and Marduk; it implies 
a kinship between man and the gods by saying that man was 
made from the blood of a god. P’s account, in spite of his exalted 
monotheism, still contains an echo of this conference of the 
gods in the phrase: “Let us make man” — a phrase in which a 
number of commentators have discerned the survival of an 
anterior polytheism." P also transforms the idea of kinship to 
the gods, expressed in the Babylonian belief that man was made 
from divine blood, into the statement that man was created in 
the image and likeness of god. This new text, then, illuminates 
the statements of Genesis 1 26 and affords new proof of the 
Babylonian origin of the creation story. 

5. There is one other possible bearing of the contents of this 
tablet which ought to be discussed. No one can read it, without 
being impressed with the analogies between the death and 
resurrection of Marduk and the life-giving power which the 
Babylonian poet attaches to it and the Death and Resurrection 
of Christ as recounted in the Gospels and the theological signi- 
ficance attached to it in the New Testament and in Christian 
theology. 

Undoubtedly the text will be hailed by the various branches 
of that group of writers who resolve the life of our Lord into 
myth as a godsend, and they will doubtless make various uses 


11 See Skinner, Genesis, p. 31 ff.; Gunkel, Genesis, p. 101 ff.; Holzinger, 
Genesis, p. 10 ff. 
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of it according to their respective theories.” Not simply in the 
interest of apologetics, therefore, but in a sincere desire to reach 
historical truth, the question raised by the analogies noted should 
be investigated. 


The investigation of this problem involves three different lines 


12 These writers fall into four different groups. Like those who wit- 
nessed against our Lord at his trial, “their witness agrees not together”. 

1. There is the school represented by such works as J. H. Robertson’s 
Pagan Christs and Christianity and Mythology, Arthur Drews’s The 
Christ Myth, and W. B. Smith’s Ecce Deus. Writers of this school seem 
to think that the authors of the Gospels consulted dictionaries of mytho- 
logy and wove together into the story of the life of Jesus such elements 
as appealed to them. They have been sufficiently and soberly answered 
by S. J. Case, The Historicity of Jesus, Chicago, 1912, and their methods 
have been unsparingly exposed by F. C. Conybeare’s The Historical Christ, 
London, 1914. 

2. There is Professor Peter Jensen who, in editing the Babylonian 
Gilgamesh epic for Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, became obsessed 
with the idea that almost everything in the world was derived from 
Gilgamesh. In 1906 he published the first volume of his Das Gilgamesch- 
Epos in der Weltliteratur — a work of a thousand pages — in which he 
contended that all the prominent characters in the Old Testament were 
mythical and forms of Gilgamesh. He proposed in a secoad volume to 
dissolve the Itiad and Odyssey into Gilgamesh stories. When critics were 
severe as to the soundness of the positions taken in his first volume, he 
returned to the attack with a second: Moses, Jesus, Paulus, Drei Vari- 
anten des babylonischen Gottmenschen Gilgamesch (1909). 

3. In another class we must put W. Erbt, a pupil of the late Hugo 
Winckler, who in his Das Markus Evangelium, 1911, endeavored to 
resolve the material of our earliest Gospel into adumbrations of astral 
myths, as his teacher Winckler in his Geschichte Israels, vol. ii, had 
endeavored to resolve the characters of the Old Testament. 

4. We have such writers es H. Zimmern, who in the third edition of 
Schrader’s Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 1903, and his Zum 
Streit um die Christusmythe: das babylonische Material in seinen Haupt- 
punkten dargestellt, 1910, finds the origin of the narratives of Christ in 
the myths of the Babylonian god Marduk. With Zimmern we must place 
H. Gunkel, whose Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstindnis des Neuen 
Testaments, 1903, occupies somewhat similar ground. The writers of this 
last school approach much more nearly to sound methods of research 
than those of either of the three preceding, but, in appreciation of what 
is involved in a method that is really historical, even these writers leave 
much to be desired. 
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of study. 1. The New Testament accounts attesting the Res- 
urrection should be studied in chronological order. From such 
a study it should be ascertained what the primitive tradition 
was, what modifications and additions have been made in it in 
the later Gospels. In this way, if there is a kernel of historical 
fact capable of being separated from later accretions, it should 
be possible to ascertain it. 2. If the study just outlined results 
in the separation of later accretions to a narrative that is 
probably historical, these later accretions may be properly 
compared with the Babylonian material to ascertain what like- 
nesses and differences are presented. 3. If strong resemblances 
are found to exist between elements of the Gospel story and 
the Babylonian poem, it then becomes incumbent upon the in- 
vestigator to make a careful examination of the possible channels 
by which the Babylonian material may have reached and in- 
fluenced the Gospel writers. Unless he can prove that it came 
through the Babylonian influence upon the Golah in Babylonia, 
or through Persian sources to Jews, or through the Mithra 
cult, no Babylonian influence can be assumed. One will have to 
conclude that such resemblances as there are are strictly 
accidental. Let us briefly examine these points. 

1. It is generally supposed that our earliest account of the 
Resurrection of Jesus is in 1. Cor. 15 3-8, though, in view of the 
investigations of Harnack and Torrey, it is, in the opinion of the 
writer, doubtful whether the Gospel of Mark is not earlier.” 
If, however, we follow the common opinion and take St. Paul’s 
reference as the starting point, he tells us that Christ was raised 
the third day after his death, that he appeared first to Peter, 
then to the twelve, then to above five hundred at once, then to 
James, then to all the Apostles, and lastly to St. Paul himself. 
No further details are given. If we go to the Acts of the 
Apostles for further details of the appearance to St. Paul, we 
find it in the three accounts of his conversion (Acts 9 3-9 22 6-11 
26 12-16), from which it appears that the appearance to St. Paul 


13 See Harnack, The Date of the Acts and Synoptic Gospels, New York, 
1911, and C. C. Torrey, The Composition and Date of Acts, Cambridge, 
Mass, 1916, and “The Date of the Gospel of Mark” read before the 
Society of Biblical] Literature in December, 1919. 
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was spiritual or psychical, and that St. Paul equates the previous 
appearances to others with the appearance to him. 

If now we turn to the Markan narrative, Mark 16 1-8, and 
the lost ending, which, as Goodspeed has shown,” is probably 
to be found in Matt. 28 9, 10 and 16-198, we find the following 
account. On the morning of the first day of the week after the 
Crucifixion, various women go to the tomb of Jesus, find the 
stone rolled away and a young man in dazzlingly white raiment 
sitting on the right side. He told them Jesus was not there, that 
he was risen, that they should go and tell the disciples to go to 
Galilee, that there they should see Jesus. As they were leaving 
the place. Jesus himself appeared to them. The eleven disciples 
went to Galilee, to the mountain which Jesus had appointed. 
There Jesus appeared to them, told them that all authority was 
given him, and bade them go and make disciples. 

Here we have an account in which there are no elements 
which are not necessarily psychical or spiritual. While we cannot 
account for all the details on rational and psychological grounds, 
the essential details are, in view of widely attested experiences 
in modern times, no longer incredible. The elements for which 
we can find no analogy are easily explained as due to the highly 
excited state of the minds of the disciples and their habit of 
speaking in Oriental imagery and exaggeration. It is historically 
certain that they had some experience or experiences which 
changed their mental attitude from one of utter discouragement 
and despair to one of strong courage and confidence. In this 
new spirit they founded the Christian Church, the existence of 
which to the present time affords contemporary evidence of the 
historical character of some extraordinary experience, which 
convinced them that their loved Master had been raised from 
Sheol, in which all the dead were supposed to sleep, and was 
still living. There is no room for Babylonian influences here. 
We are dealing with the real experiences of unsophisticated 
peasants. 

The Gospel of Matthew, if not the next to be written, is 
clearly based on the account in the Gospel of Mark and accords 


14 See the American Journal of Theology, IX, pp. 484—490. 
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most nearly with it. There are a few editorial changes. It is 
said that as the women approached the tomb, there was a great 
earthquake, which rolled away the stone from the door of the 
tomb, as an angel descended from heaven and sat upon it. This 
angel calmed the fears of the women, invited them to come and 
see the place where the Lord lay, bade them go and tell the 
disciples to go into Galilee, where the risen Lord would meet 
them. As they were leaving the tomb, Jesus himself appeared 
to them. Then in verses 11-15 there is inserted the story of the 
bribing of the Roman guards, after which the account goes on 
to tell how in Galilee Jesus appeared to the disciples. There is 
here no addition to the story that at all accords with the Baby- 
lonian material. The only element of the narrative of Matthew 
that can be regarded as parallel to the Babylonian myth occurs 
earlier in chapter 27 3-5, where it is related how Judas, the 
traitor, hanged himself. This might be taken as the deposit in 
story of line 132 and the closing lines of the poem, in which 
the destruction of the “hirelings who hated him” is described. 
The parallelism may be no more than a coincidence, but it is a 
coincidence. 

It will be noted that in the accounts of the resurrection of 
Christ in Mark and Matthew there is nothing inconsistent with 
the supposition that the appearance of Jesus to the women in 
Jerusalem and to the disciples in Galilee was a psychical or 
spiritual experience. According to these accounts the disciples 
saw him only in Galilee. Turning now to the Gospel of Luke, 
its narrative of the Resurrection (ch. 24) is as follows: On the 
morning of the first day of the week the women who had followed 
Jesus in Galilee went to the tomb, found the stone rolled away. 
Entering in they did not find the body of Jesus, and, while they 
were perplexed about this, two men in dazzling apparel stood 
by them and told them that Jesus had risen in accordance with 
predictions which he had made while with them in Galilee. 
Later in the day he appeared to Peter, then to Cleopas and a 
companion who were walking to Emmaus, then to the eleven 
Apostles, and on that same night, apparently, ascended to heaven. 

As compared with the earlier narratives, one notes here, 
1. two angels instead of one. 2. the transfer of the epiphanies 
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to the disciples from Galilee to Jerusalem, and 3. a tendency 
to materialize the psychical or spiritual phenomena of the earlier 
narratives. The risen Lord breaks bread and eats with some of 
his disciples. Of these three changes only one is necessarily 
parallel to anything in the Babylonian myth; that is the two 
angels. 

With this Lucan account that in the spurious ending of Mark 
(Mark 16 9-20) agrees, except that in this version, which is said 
to have been written by Aristion, there is no mention of the 
two angels. 

The account of the Resurrection in the original Gospel 
of John (ch. 20) is in substance this: On the first day of the 
week Mary Magdalene went to the sepulcher and found the stone 
taken away from its door. She ran and told Peter and a disciple 
whom Jesus loved; they went to the tomb and found it empty. 
While Mary was standing without, weeping, she looked into the 
tomb and saw two angels in white sitting there. Turning, she 
saw Jesus, mistook him for the gardener, and had a conversation 
with him. When she recognized him, she went and told the 
disciples that she had seen the Lord. That same evening Jesus 
appeared to ten of them as they were assembled and showed 
them his hands and his side. Thomas was not with the rest at 
that time. A week later when Thomas was there Jesus appeared 
again and invited him, because of his doubts, to put his fingers 
into the scars caused by the nails and to feel also the scar of 
the wound in his side. With this proof of the resurrection, the 
Gospel of John concluded. 

Luke, Mark 16 9-20, and John all transfer the epiphanies 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. Luke and John take pains to 
emphasize the material element in the risen body of Christ, and 
to preclude the idea that the epiphanies were psychical ex- 
periences. John, like Luke, has two angels instead of one. 

This last element is the only one that presents features that 
appear in the Babylonian material, unless we go to other parts 
of the Gospel of John. In John 1018 we are told that Jesus 
declared concerning the laying down of his life. “No man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again”. Later parts of the 
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narrative are in accord with this (see 18 6 19 11). In 19 11 Jesus 
intimates that the power which Pilate has over him is given him 
by God. This accords with the intimation in lines 101, 102 of 
the Babylonian poem, that it was at the behest of his father 
Anu, that Marduk went down to death. In the Appendix to 
the Gospel of John (John 21) another epiphany of the risen 
Lord is recorded. There are in the record two significant things: 
1. the place of the epiphany was Galilee. The older tradition, 
that it was in Galilee rather than in Jerusalem that the Lord 
appeared to his disciples, here reasserted itself. 2. the other 
significant feature of this narrative is, that, like Luke and the 
body of the Gospel of John, it emphasizes the material element 
in the Resurrection. There is an effort to make it more than a 
psychical or spiritual experience. There is nothing in the chapter 
that can be on any pretext derived from the Babylonian poem. 
A closer parallel to the Babylonian account of the Resurrection 
of Marduk is found in the fragment of the Gospel of Peter ch. 9, 
where it is said that the Roman soldiers who were keeping watch 
at the sepulcher, heard during the night a great voice from 
heaven, saw the heavens opened, and two men descend from 
thence with much light and approach the tomb. At their coming 
the stone rolled away of itself. The soldiers saw the young men 
from heaven enter in, and saw three come out from the tomb, 
“two of them supporting the other and a cross following them; 
and the head of the two reached to heaven, but that of Him 
who was led by them, overpassed the heavens”. This passage 
affords a striking parallel to the Babylonian poem, line 129: 
“Two mighty ones called the god Asaru, who is the perfect god, 
unto life again.” 
The result of this examination of the Gospel material is this: 
there is a parallelism between the story of the resurrection of 
Marduk and the Resurrection of Jesus, but, so far as regards 
the resurrection itself, that parallelism is accidental. The story 
of the Resurrection of Jesus is based on actual experiences 
through which unsophisticated Galilean peasants passed, and 
which convinced them that their loved Master no longer lay in 
the grave, but lived again. The accretions to this simple narra- 
tive which might possibly have come from Babylonia, if any 
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channel for such coming could be demonstrated, are the voluntary 
character of the death of Jesus portrayed in John, the two 
angels of St. Luke, St. John, and Peter, and the story of the 
perishing of Judas in Matthew. Is there historical probability 
that this Babylonian myth is responsible for the addition of 
these elements to the Gospel narratives? 

That this Babylonian epic was known to the J and P writers, 
at least in oral form, has already been admitted above. Neither 
of these writers, however, transmitted the part of the Myth 
which relates to the death and resurrection of Marduk. It was 
repugnant to all their religious conceptions. The only narrative 
of a resurrection in the Old Testament is that of an unknown 
man whose body, because his funeral was interrupted by invading 
Moabites, was thrown into the tomb of Elisha, and who, when 
he touched the bones of Elisha, revived and stood up (2 Kings 
13 20, 21). One might compare this incident with the re-creation 
of man from the bones of Marduk, but one could not fairly 
argue for a Babylonian origin for the tale. It is either a case 
of the revival of a man in a state of coma, or a bit of folk lore 
that might grow up’ anywhere. 

Zimmern called attention years ago to certain analogies 
between the Suffering Servant in Isaiah 42 1-4 49 1-6 50 4-9 and 
5213—5312 and the state of wretchedness portrayed in a 
Babylonian penitential psalm.” Perhaps a more telling analogy 
might be found between the Sufferings of the Servant, as des- 
cribed in Isa. 53, who bore the griefs and carried the sorrows 
of his beholders, who “made his grave with the wicked and with 
the rich in his death”, who was to “see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied” and the death of Marduk, who caused the 
dead gods to live. The differences are, however, much more 
striking than the likenesses. The Suffering Servant was “de- 
spised and rejected”, he “had no form nor comeliness”, his 
“visage was marred more than any man”. Marduk, on the other 
hand, went down “in full splendor into” his tomb (line 102 of 
the poem). Again, Marduk rose from the dead, while the 
Suffering Servant did not. The resemblances are really only 


15 Schraders, KAT, p. 385. 
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accidental, In the fortunes of the Hebrew nation or in the 
experiences of the prophet Jeremiah one can find the elements 
of the picture of the Suffering Servant. There is no need to go 
to a Babylonian myth. 

No later Jewish book reflects these features of the myth. 
The author of Enoch 1—36, while he may have obtained the 
idea of the punishment of wicked angels from the myths, and 
knew that some hoped for a resurrection of men (see Enoch 1010), 
has no word as to the resurrection of a god, an angel or the 
Messiah, The author of Daniel looks for a resurrection of many 
dead (Dan. 12 2-4), but they are human beings. Late psalmists, 
like the later Sadducees, scout the idea of resurrection (see 
Ps. 88 10 11517). There is no evidence in Hebrew literature, 
canonical or apocryphal, that this part of the myth was trans- 
mitted through ordinary Hebrew channels to the time of Christ. 
Neither Mishna nor Talmud contains an echo of it. 

If we turn to Zoroastrianism as a channel through which it 
might have been mediated to esoteric Jewish thought, our search 
is rewarded with the same negative result. The Gathas, the 
source of our knowledge of Zoroaster’s own’ thought, afford no 
parallel to this myth, and one searches for it in vain in Yasts, 
Yasnas, Vendidad, as well as in the Bundahishn and other 
Pahlavi texts. Later Zoroastrianism had its belief in a general 
resurrection, it also looked for a Saviour, but its Saviour was 
not a suffering Saviour; he did not die and rise again. 

The same is true of the Cult of Mithra,"* which might con- 
ceivably have been a channel through which this Babylonian 
story might have been transmitted to Gospel writers. The devotees 
of Mithra looked for a resurrection, but there is no hint that 
their god was believed to die and rise again. If Essenism, on 
the secret theories of which the writers on the supposed Gospel 
mythology bank so much, contained Persian elements, as has 
been supposed, the story of the death and resurrection of a god 
could hardly have been one of them, for we look in vain in 
Persian sources for such a belief. 

In short there is no known bridge across the chasm between 


16 See Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra, Chicago, 1903. 
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Babylonian heathenism and the groups of early Christians among 
whom the Gospels were written. Persian and Jew alike held 
systems of thought so different from this myth, that, while both 
borrowed some elements of Babylonian thought, and Hebrews 
borrowed some of the myths of this very epic, the particular part 
which corresponds to the death and Resurrection of Jesus 
appealed to neither Hebrew nor Persian. 

While it is true that our copies of the Babylonian Creation 
Epic are early, it was probably copied and read in the temples 
of Babylonia down practically to the Christian era. A Babylonian 
hymn is known, which, copied in the Arsacid time, bears the 
date of 80 3. c.”” 

But there is no evidence that at this period the sacred texts 
of the Babylonian temples possessed any attraction either for 
Jews of the Golah or for the little Christian churches, com- 
posed of poor people, which were scattered through the Levant 
toward the close of the first century a.p. Not till the next 
century did Christianity reach the dominions of Parthia. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that no influence of the Baby- 
lonian poem on the Gospel can be proved. Such likeness as there 
is may be purely accidental. The voluntary character of the death 
of Jesus as depicted in the Gospel of John, is the natural result 
of the Logos doctrine of the author of that Gospel, and the roots 
of the Logos doctrine are found in part in the Old Testament, 
and in part in Stoic and earlier Greek thought. These two strands 
had been blended in Philo, and account much more satisfactorily 
for this element than it is possible to do in any other way. 

If, however, we were to make the most liberal assumption 
possible, and grant that in some unknown way the Babylonian 
myth might be responsible for the addition to the Gospel narra- 
tives of the suicide of Judas (an entirely gratuitous assumption) 
and for the two angels (which seems to the writer entirely 
unnecessary) the addition is so small and relates to such 
unimportant details, that it is entirely negligible. It strikes 
nowhere near the nerve of the great historic facts which underly 
the narratives of the Resurrection of our Lord. 


11 See Reisner, Sumerische Hymnen, Berlin, 1896, No. 49, and p. xiv. 
8 
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THE DATE AND PERSONALITY OF THE 
CHRONICLER 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, JERUSALEM 


URING the past generation the attention of Old Testament 

scholars has been drawn more and more to the problems 
connected with the Chronicler’s great work—I and II Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. While Hexateuchal criticism remained the 
focus of interest, it was not to be expected that students would 
spend their time over a work generally regarded as a late mid- 
rashic compilation, with independent historical value only for 
the postexilic period.’ But the advance of the school of Weil- 
hausen to its final triumph over rival critical groups at last began 
to attract men to renewed study of the historical situation at 
the time of the introduction of the Priest Code and the definitive 
redaction of the Law. This led to a careful investigation of the 
sources for our knowledge of this period, contained mainly in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The complexity of the textual 
problems involved has been increasingly recognized, while the 
equally intricate chronological and historical questions have 
received every conceivable solution ... except the right one, to 
judge from the unsatisfactory results hitherto obtained. To be 


1 Up to the present, no archaeological discoveries have confirmed the 
facts added by the Chronicler to his liberal excerpts from the canonical 
books of the Old Testament. Some of his statements, especially his lists 
of towns and clans, have doubtless historical value, though their exact 
source remains unknown. The rest is of the most problematical character, 
like the campaign of Zerah the Cushite against Asa, It is still, however, 
too early for a categorical denial of historical nuclei in these fantastic 
stories, obviously concocted ad majorem dei gloriam. 
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sure, the matter was relatively simple for the older scholar, who 
assumed without hesitation that Ezra compiled the work, to 
which he appended his own memoirs, along with those of his 
friend and associate, Nehemiah; there remained only the question 
of a possible rearrangement and of the disposal of certain 
passages which were thought by some to be interpolations. Can 
it be that the complexity of the problem is in part only apparent, 
and that the traditional view has an important grain of truth 
which has been disregarded of late? 

Owing to the disorder in which the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah have been left by later editors, the Persian kings are no 
longer mentioned in correct sequence. Moreover, there have 
been a number of interpolations, in part very late, designed to 
harmonize apparent contradictions and elucidate obscure al- 
lusions. Modern scholars have tried in many ways to reconstruct 
the original order. The Artaxerxes of Ezra’s memoirs has thus 
been identified with Artaxerxes Mnemon,’ or even with Ochus;? 
the date of Zerubbabel has been depressed to the reign of Darius 
Nothus,* and so on. 

The question of the Chronicler’s date is naturally of the 
greatest importance for the postexilic history of the Jews. Since 
he shows a total lack of historical sense in dealing wit the 
preéxilic age, he may be trusted with equal unreliability for 
the century after the Captivity, in case he lived in the third 
century B.C. where the great majority of scholars, including 
Curtis, Batten, and Torrey, place him. On the other hand, since 
practically the whole of the old Jewish literature perished in 586, 
we can understand how a writer of the early fourth century 
might be worthless for preéxilic conditions, and yet reliable for 
the century preceding his own time. The two problems of the 


2 De Saulcy, Etude chronologique des livres d’Esdras et de Néhémie, 
Paris, 1868; Van Hoonacker, Néhémie et Esdras, Louvain, 1890; Batten, 
Ezra and Nehemiah (ICC), New York, 1913. 

3 Bellangé, Le judaisme et l'histoire du peuple juif, Paris, 1889, 
pp. 178 ff. 

4 Havet and Imbert, quoted by Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
(ed. Budde), p. 218. Havet and Imbert also followed De Saulcy in placing 
Ezra under Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

8* 
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date and of the veracity of Ezra-Nehemiah are therefore in- 
dissolubly connected, a fact which makes it of the greatest 
historical importance to fix the date of their composition or 
compilation. 

At present there is a singular unanimity among critics re- 
garding the approximate date of the Chronicler, and at the same 
time a surprising divergence as to the historical value of his 
work. The arbitrary attacks of the erratic Maurice Vernes® on 
the veracity of his account in general were followed by the much 
more serious criticism of Kosters,° who denied that there was a 
real return from the exile under Zerubbabel, and rejected 
practically the whole first part of Ezra, including the Aramaic 
documents, as a forgery, designed to enhance the glory of the 
priesthood. Wellhausen attacked Kosters’ innovations with vigor, 
though granting his contention so far as the letters were con- 
cerned.’ Kosters, however, soon received an auxiliary of unusual 
skill in the person of Torrey, whose Composition and Historical 
Value of Ezra-Nehemiah (Giessen, 1896) presented a wholly 
novel theory of great significance, later defended with vigor and 
success in his Ezra Studies (Chicago, 1910).° Torrey’s textual 
work is perhaps unsurpassed for brilliancy in the whole domain 
of Old Testament science, but has been neglected by others 
because of the apparently concomitant necessity of adopting his 
iconoclastic views, involving the theory of Kosters as well as the 
rejection of the Ezra memoirs as a worthless fabrication of the 
Chronicler. However, there’ is, I believe, a way out of the 
dilemma, as will be shown below. 

We should be in a sad pass if it were not for the extra- 
ordinary skill and success with which Eduard Meyer has 
demonstrated the general historic reasonableness of the two 
books in question. His epochmaking Entstehung des Judentums, 


5 Cf. his Précis d'histoire juive, Paris, 1889, pp. 562 ff. 589 ff. 

6 Die Wiederherstellung Israels in der persischen Periode (trans. 
Basedow) published in 1895, two years after the Dutch edition. 

7 Die Riickkehr der Juden aus dem babylonischen Exil, Nach. Gott. 
Ges. Wiss. 1895, 166 ff. 

8 The problem of Ezra is now at the front again: see Bewer, AJSL 
1919, 18—26, and Torrey’s reply, AJSL 1921, 81—100. 
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which appeared in the same year as Torrey’s first work, defends 
the essential historicity of our material, with remarkable success, 
especially in the case of the Aramaic documents preserved in 
Ezra. For the first time the archaeological discoveries of the 
nineteenth century were drawn upon. The Aramaic language 
was the official tongue of Persian bureaucracy, a fact which 
might have been inferred before Meyer wrote, from Pahlevi, 
which is written in Aramaic characters, employing regularly 
Aramaic words as pseudo-ideograms with Persian readings 
(writing s25p, but reading shah). What Meyer concluded on 
the basis of a few inscriptions and a single papyrus fragment is 
now certain, thanks to the Elephantine Papyri, as he has had 
the unusual pleasure of pointing out himself in his Papyrusfund 
von Elephantine (Leipzig, 1912). Many additional Persian 
inscriptions in Aramaic have come to light from the remotest 
corners of the Achaemenian Empire, even from places so far 
removed as Sardes in Lydia and Taxila in the Punjab, once the 
capital of the Persian province of India. The official letters found 
at Elephantine prove not only that Meyer was right in con- 
sidering that the Aramaic letters in Ezra follow correct Achae- 
menian usage, but also in maintaining that the Persian court 
did take an active and effective interest in furthering the Jewish 
ecclesiastical polity of Ezra’s school. Since denial of the latter 
point has been the main argument advanced against the authen- 
ticity of the letters, it is easy to see the importance of the 
Arsames correspondence, especially the letter regarding Passover 
observance. From Elephantine there has come, in fact, a perfect 
flood of material bearing directly or indirectly upon our problem; 
we are, accordingly, justified in examining it anew, in the light 
of the accumulating evidence. The tendency of the latter being 
in favor of the conservative position, let us reconsider, first of 
all, the date of the Chronicler. 

The principal arguments adduced to prove that the Chronicler 
wrote in the first century of the Greek period are: (1) the 
genealogy of Jeconiah, I Chr. 3 17-24; (2) the list of high-priests, 
Neh. 12 10-11, 22; (3) the supposed Greek loan-words; (4) the 
language of the Aramaic letters. Let us, then, take up these 
points one by one, and consider their validity. 
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The genealogy of Jeconiah is really not nearly so difficult a 
problem as frequently assumed.’ It is true that the versions 
differ from { in v. 21 so as to apparently swell the six 
generations of the latter to eleven, but a little reflection will 
show the impossibility of that. The text of 6 now offers us three 
detailed generations, followed by five where only the bare lineage 
is given, and finally three more appear in detail again; in fl no 
generation is slighted. #1 begins (v.17) with the sons of Jeconiah, 
born while he was a captive (TDN) in Babylon. Seven sons are 
named: Se’alti’el, Malkiram, Pedayah, Sn’sr, Yekamyah, Hoama‘, 
and Nedabyah. Pedayah (v.19) had two sons, Zerubbabel and 
Sim‘i. A number of scholars, following 6, have altered Pedayah 
to Se’alti’ el, but 6 was obviously indulging in some superfluous 
emendation on its own account. Nothing is more natural than. 
to find two cousins bearing the same name, especially when the 
name is so natural for children of the Captivity as Zér-Babel, 
a common formation in Babylonian, meaning “Offspring of 
Babylon”. It is furthermore all but certain than the young 
Zerubbabel of Judah perished without children; as is well known, 
he planned rebellion against Darius, and probably was punished 


with death. Had he really left descendants, they certainly would 
have figured in similar attempts later. We speak of the “young 
Zerubbabel” advisedly; in the reign of Cyrus he was still so 
young that his uncle “S3bsr” acted as regent and head of the 
Jewish community. Now, as Meyer has shown, Si’sr and Ssbsr 
are not to be separated, though his suggestion for the original 
name, Sin-bal-usur,° seems to be wrong. Torrey’s remark in 


9 The genealogy has been made the subject of a special monograph 
of over a hundred pages by Rothstein, Die Genealogie des Kinigs Jojachin, 
Berlin, 1902. It is difficult to see how a scholar of reputation could have 
gathered more nonsense into one work. Rothstein, along with many 
hazardous speculations, endeavors to reconstruct the history of the family 
from the proper names, which he thinks were given because of their 
bearing upon the fortunes of the house of Jeconiah. Now we know that 
proper names were nearly always given in antiquity because of their 
popularity or association with individuals, just as in modern times. 

10 The form is wrong. The word for “heir”, not merely “son”, is aplu, 
construct apal; the writing with 6 is not a Babylonian dialecticism, as 
used to be thought, but simply an orthographic peculiarity of the 
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AJSL 37, 93, n. 1 that “the two Babylonian names are correctly 
transmitted and perfectly distinct” is rather hasty, since neither 
name can be explained as it stands. The name Sin-PAP does 
occur in neo-Babylonian texts, but is to be read Sin-nasir 
(i. e. Sin protects, as a general statement; with wsur, in the 
imperative, an object is required). “Sheshbazzar” is absolute 
nonsense; I Esdras (Cod. A, etc.)" offers ZavaBaccapos, 
abbreviated by Josephus to ABagcapos. The original Hebrew 
“‘WAINIW* may very easily have been corrupted to WAVY, since 
a ligature of 83 in cursive Aramaic looks very much like a 
cursive &."2 Now Sin-ab-usur (Sin, protect the father) is a 
common neo-Babylonian name, found not only in the cuneiform 
tablets, but also in an Aramaic papyrus from Sakkarah as 


archaizing texts of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus. Where bal is found 
in foreign transcriptions, partial assimilation has been at work. With a 
Sin-apal-usur, S8bsr has hardly anything in common. The view often 
expressed that the name is compounded with Sama, pronounced Sawai, 
is very improbable; the loss of the w would then have to be explained. 
Moreover, names formed with Samag are rare at this period. On the 
other hand, it is certain that Sn’sr begins with the element Sin. It is 
extraordinary to note the confusion prevailing among scholars regarding 
the orthography of this name. The transcriptions of Assyrian names in 
the Old Testament prove conclusively that the Assyrian form was Sin, 
and since the Assyrians inverted the Babylonian values of the sibilants s 
and 8, it becomes clear that the Babylonians must have pronounced the 
name with §. That this was, in fact, the case is proved by many Aramaic 
transcriptions of Babylonian names beginning with Sin, where we always 
find the name written jw. When in the Elephantine copy of the Ahikar 
Romance we find the name of Sennacherib written both 2"xn3D and S"n3w, 
it merely follows that the more common Babylonian pronunciation was 
sometimes used by mistake. The new Aramaic letter published by 
Lidzbarski was written by Babylonians, which explains the Babylonian 
forms of the sibilants. It may be added that the name of the moongod 
is Semitic, being found in South Arabia and Canaan as well as in Baby- 
lonia; the stem is Ar. sén@, “to shine”, primarily “flood with water or 
light” (like Eg. whn = Ar. wiébala), whence we have sdné@, “irrigate” — 
Akkad. gant. As is well known, the Babylonian values of the sibilants 
are etymologically more original than the Assyrian. 

11 A careful account of the textual history of the name is given by 
Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 136—8. 

12 The tail of the nun then touches the lower end of the shaft of 
the alef. 
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[T]S8383¥,"* which gives the etymologically correct writing with 
all the alefs, as in the orthography employed in the Ahikar 
Romance for the Assyrian royal names, written defective in the 
Old Testament. The plene writing may have been used also in 
I Chr. 3 18, in which case WS8I8IW* was changed to WWRIY by 
haplography. 

The text goes on to name the two sons of Zerubbabel,™ 
Me&ullam and Hananyah, as well as a daughter, Selomit. The 
following verse (20) names five sons of somebody, who is probably 
MeSullam, as has been suggested, since v. 21 gives the names of 
seven sons of the younger brother, Hananyah. The text of 21 is 
somewhat corrupt, but there can be no doubt that the seven 
names are all those of Hananyah’s family; the interpretation of 
the versions has been disposed of above. The last name in 21 is 
Sekanyah, whose six sons are given in v. 22,”° as Sema‘ yah, 
Hatttis, Yig’al (6 Yel), Bariah, Ne‘aryah, and Safat. In v. 23 
we find the names of the three sons of Ne aryah: Elyo enai, 
Hizkiyah, and “Azrikam. Finally, in 24, we have the seven sons 
of Elyo enai. 

The following table will elucidate the chronological situation 
more clearly than can otherwise be done. The ancient Oriental 
lists of kings prove that the average generation in the case of 
kings and nobles was between twenty and twenty-five years. 


Earliest date Latest date Probabl 

of birth of birth ee 
Pedayah + 6 3 ee 560 c. 580 
Zerubbabel . . 570 530 c. 550 


Name 


13 For the name see Lidzbarski, Kphemeris, III, 128. Torrey’s 
suggestion, Sin-8ar-usur, following “sow, Lidzbarski, Handbuch, p. 380, 
is quite unnecessary. This orthography, by the way, is Assyrian, not 
Babylonian; for the dissimilation, changing the first s into §(as in Arab. 
3ams for *sams), cf. spinbw for Assyr. Sulmanu-asarid, pronounced 
Sulmanasarid. It may be added in this connection that the Nérab name 
yay, Sin-zér-ibni (not Sin-zer-ban, which is nonsense) is Babylonian, not 
Assyrian, and that the Nérab inscriptions date from the reign of Nabonidus, 
when the cult of Bél-Harran was revived, this god being, of course, Sin. 

14 The cousin of Zerubbabel, son of Se’alti’el (see above). 

15 The phrase mynw ‘331 is proved by the rest of the verse to be an 
error of a copyist, which he inadvertently allowed to stand in the text. 
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Eearliest date Latest date Pictiiin teen 
of birth of birth 

Hananyah . . . . 550 500 c. 525 

Sekanyah . . . . 520 460 c. 500 

Ne‘aryah y+ 3 430 c. 475 

Elyoenai . . . 475 400 c. 450 

Seven sons of Elyo'e enai 455—440 370—350 c.425—410 


The mean dates given in the table agree perfectly with the 
synchronisms otherwise determinable. Sema yah, son of Sekanyah, 
was an adult in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 3 29), whom he 
assisted B. c. 444 with the construction of the wall, so could not 
have been born later than 470; according to our table his father 
was born about 500, but may have been born in 520. A later 
date than 500 is excluded, a fact which at once raises the lowest 
limit for the birth of Elyo‘enai’s sons to about 400—380. But 
the evidence of nomenclature points to the preceding generation 
for the time of their birth, in strict accord with our mean 
estimate, since four of the sons bear names belonging to some 
of the most prominent members of the Jewish nobility between 
425 and 400: Elyasib, Yohanan (high-priests), “Anani (brother 


Name 


of Ostanes),"* and Delayah (son of Sin-uballit).” Since the 
studies of Cook, and the discovery of the Elephantine Papyri 
and the ostraca from Samaria, we know that the proper names 
of the Jews followed the same laws of popularity as those of 
other peoples, so this agreement is convincing testimony against 
a later date than the beginning of the fourth century for the 
birth of Elyo‘enai’s sons. From the evidence of the genealogy, 


16 Meyer, Papyrusfund, p. 73, n. 3, has attempted to identify this 
‘Anani with his Biblical namesake, but he is surely wrong. 

17 The pronunciation Sin-uballit, suggested long ago, has been proved 
by the Elephantine Papyri, which write nbsx3xo. There can be little doubt 
that he was a native of Beth-horon, whence he is called the Horonite 
modern ‘0%, from Bét-‘fir. Like the family of the Tobiads, sprung from 
Nehemiah’s foe, Sin-uballit left a “name for himself in the land,” for we 
can trace his line through his sons to Sin-uballit II, a contemporary of 
Alexander, with whom Josephus confuses Sin-uballit I. The Assyrian 
pronunciation of the name shows that he cannot have been a “Cuthean” 
himself, but probably sprang from the Assyrian officials who governed 
Samaria from 722_until after 625. 
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then, the compiler of Chronicles lived between 400 and 350, 
certainly not in the Greek period. 

This brings us to the second point; the names of the high- 
priests in Neh. 12 10f., 22¢. Since the discovery of the Elephantine 
Papyrus, No. 1, this question should afford no more trouble, 
and yet it seems to be misunderstood even yet. Verse 23, which 
states that the names of the Levites were recorded down to the 
time of Yohanan, son of Yéyada’, proves that the Chronicler 
finished his work during the priesthood of Yéhanan, which began 
before 410, and lasted (see below) until after 398, presumably 
until about 390— 380. The mention of Yaddiia‘, son of Yohanan, 
in 11 merely means that Yaddia° I (who must not be confused 
with Yaddtia II, son or grandson of Yaddtia° I) was the 
recognized heir to the high-priesthood when the Chronicler 
wrote. An argument for the late date of the Chronicler has 
been drawn from v. 22, which says that the records then in 
Jerusalem extended to the reign of Darius the Persian, who is 
identified with Codomannus, But since there was no Greek 
Darius, it is obviously absurd to speak of Darius IIT as “the 
Persian”. The appellation “Persian”, may, however, have been 


applied naturally to Darius Hystaspes, to distinguish him from 
Darius the Mede.” This enables us to reach a solution of the 


18 It is barely possible that Yaddtia‘ actually did hold the high-priest- 
hood for more than fifty years (cf. the table below), and that there is no 
Yaddia‘ IT. Under the circumstances, however, it is safest to distinguish 
between them. There is no difficulty in assuming that the name was 
repeated, since this becomes the rule in the third century with the Oniads. 

19 Torrey’s view that Darius the Mede is a confused reminiscence of 
Darius Hystaspes (Ezra Studies, p. 38, note) is possible, but not likely. 
Darius I was a Persian of the Persians, of the purest Achaemenian stock, 
and his victory over Pseudo-Smerdis was also a triumph over the growing 
Median influence at court, which the Medes resented by appeals to arms, 
under the leadership of nobles of the old Median line. On the other 
hand, Gobryas, who, as we know irom cuneiform sources, was appointed 
governor of Babylonia by Cyrus, had been governor of Gordyene (Gutium), 
and was almost certainly a Mede, since earlier in his career he was a 
general of Nebuchadrezzar, the ally of the Medes. The statements of 
Daniel and the Cyropaedia regarding the advanced age of the first Iranian 
ruler of Babylonia are thus confirmed by the cuneiform records. It seems 
to me highly probable that Gobryas did actually assume the royal dignity, 
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problem; we must read in Neh. 12 22, *OIaN wrt M35 Syn, 
“from the reign of Darius the Persian” (to the time of Johanan, 
next verse). The © has been lost by haplography, since the 
preceding word closed with a 0; the emendation TY, generally 
adopted, now becomes gratuitous. The preposition 59D is used 
because past time is considered psychologically as higher than 
present time. Our passage therefore means simply that the 
records available in Jerusalem extended from the time of Darius 
Hystaspes (about 520) down to the priesthood of Yéhanan 
(about 380), and furnishes us with another important, in fact 
irrefutable argument for placing the Chronicler during the latter 
part of Yoéhanan’s priesthood. 

We now come to the problem of the supposed Greek loan- 
words in the Chronicler’s work, which have been defended most 
elaborately by Torrey.° The words in question are DOIN 
(which occurs several times in Ezra-Nehemiah instead of the 
usual D'JIDTIN), NSDIDS (Ezra 56 66), ODS (Ezra 413), BIND 
(Ezra 4 17, etc.) The view that 19315 is a loan from Gr. dpaxpy 
is an unproved assumption; in Phoenician both forms, D337 and 
DININI, occur as the names of metallic weights, so Eduard 


Meyer (Entstehung, pp. 296 f.) is probably right in maintaining 
that dpaxuj is a loan from the Phoenician, instead of the 
reverse. Nor is it at all unlikely that our form is a late error 
of the copyist for the archaic DSI, “darics”. It is, at all 
events, clear that this form alone offers no effective argument 
unless supported by strong corroborative material. 


along with the name “Darius”, perhaps an old Iranian royal title, while 
Cyrus was absent on an Eastern campaign. At all events Gobryas 
presently disappears, and is followed in the viceroyalty of Babylon by 
Cambyses, so we may suppose that he died suddenly, before Cyrus had 
arrived on the scene. After the cuneiform elucidation of the Belshazzar 
mystery, showing that the latter was long coregent with his father, the 
vindication of Darius the Mede for history was to be expected. If I am 
correct in placing the composition of the first half of Daniel (see below) 
during the early part of the third century, not over two hundred and 
fifty years later than the Persian conquest, we may safely expect the 
Babylonian Jewish author to be acquainted with the main facts of neo- 
Babylonian history. 
20 See his Ezra Studies, pp. 174 ff. 
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Torrey (op. laud., p. 174) explains N'IDIDX as Gr. &rapyos 
with the Aramaic plural ending. It must be granted that the 
word can hardly be a gentilic, “Persians”, as Meyer maintains 
at length (Entstehung, pp. 38 ff.), but evidently refers to Persian 
officials of some kind. But Torrey’s suggestion is opposed by 
the fact that &rapxos appears in later Aramaic as 8315'S, with 
the meaning praefectus, which érapyos had under the Romans, 
while éwapxia appears as N"TDS. Were our word in reality so 
common a Greek term, how could the LXX have failed to 
recognize it? Since the word occurs in two passages with the 
same spelling, it is probably transmitted correctly, a fact in itself 
a fatal objection to Torrey’s identification. Without doubt it is 
Persian, though the speculative etymologies of Scheftelowitz and 
others may safely be neglected. But since Torrey wrote in 1910 
the Sachau papyri have been edited, providing us with a mass 
of Perso-Aramaean official names, so we must, perforce, be more 
modest in our assertions regarding the possibilities in this 
direction. In Pap. El. 4, 5, we read, SITS ANNI, exactly 
paralleling Ezra 5 6, SID°DS ANI. The term NUIT means 
approximately “secretary” (azd + kar, adjectival suffix), so 
S'(1)D1D8 ought to mean something similar, probably with 
the same termination kar, as in N™D32°5, “commanders” 
(farman + kar) etc. While I have no definite solution of the 
question, it may be worth while to make the following suggestion. 
In Pap. El. 10, 3, etc. we have the Persian word NO DD or 
NO MND, of uncertain meaning. Now, Persian pdt is “lord, 
master, chief”, as in ndpat (SFB Pap. El. 8, 2), “naval captain”. 
We therefore are left with the element O15" or O°, which may 
then be found with the suffix kar in 8'(1)ID758. In the Talmud 
NOD is “salary”. Our term may mean “officials”, or “secre- 
taries”; perhaps some Iranian specialist may be able to explain 
it more exactly. 

Torrey further combines OMAN with Gr. ériMecrs, “impost” 
(op. laud. p. 175). In Ezra 413, where the word appears, we 
must render: Let it now be known to the king that if this city 
be built and the walls be completed, (the Jews) will not pay 
tribute, taxes or imposts (Assyr. mandattu, biltu, ilku) and the 
royal aftom (the better attested reading) will suffer loss. 
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“Tmpost” is here an impossible rendering, and “revenue”, which 
Torrey suggests, is too general a term, besides being a very 
inexact translation of Gr. éri@eo1s. The most natural rendering 
is “treasury”, which is precisely what Scheftelowitz has suggested, 
on the basis of Avestan pathma, “storehouse” (Arischee im 
Alten Testament, p. 79). 

The last Greek loan-word proposed by Torrey is D375, which 
he equates with Gr. pOéyua (op. laud. p. 177). Our word has 
the same meaning as later Aram. SDIND, “message, command, 
word, thing”. Now Gr. pOéyua was already a poetic archaism 
in the Hellenistic period; it is not found once in the New 
Testament, and only once in the Old, Job, 6 26, where it renders 
MV (!); the occurrence of the word in the book of Wisdom is 
without significance, since this author prides himself on his 
. poetic phraseology. That an archaic Greek word meaning 
“sound, voice”, should be borrowed in Aramaic to mean 
“message”, etc., is unthinkable. Moreover, we have a perfectly 
good Persian etymology; as pointed out long ago Pers. paigam, 
“message”, and Armenian patgam, “word”, go back to Old 
Persian patigama, which combined the two meanings. 

From the foregoing discussion it appears that we do not 
find a single probable Greek loan-word in the whole of the 
Chronicler’s work, and only one even possible one. Let us then 
consider Torrey’s argument for the late date of the Chronicler 
on the ground of the Aramaic idiom employed in the Aramaic 
sections of Ezra." As a result of his comparisons he concludes 
tnat Ezra and Daniel are more closely related in their phonologi- 
cal and morphological peculiarities to Jewish Aramaic than to 
the Aramaic inscriptions of 900—500, and must be placed 
considerably later than the Elephantine Papyri. A similar, but 
much more elaborate study of the Aramaic of Daniel by Wilson, 
of Princeton, comes to opposite conclusions. Wilson’s study is 
a very accurate, and, in general, judicious study of the available 
material, though his anxiety to prove that Daniel might have 
been written in the sixth century B.c. (!) leads to some queer 
deductions from his own evidence. The trouble with the 


21 Ezra Studies, pp. 161 ff. 
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arguments from Daniel is that Daniel is obviously a composite 
work, from two different periods. Dan. 1—7 28a, begun in 
Hebrew, but relapsing at the first convenient opportunity into 
Aramaic, is entirely different in character from the rest of the 
book, composed throughout in Hebrew, and dating without 
question from the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. In the latter 
part the predictions are explicit, down to the desecration of the 
Temple; there is a full angelology, Gabriel and Michael being 
mentioned by name. In the first part the prophecies are so 
vague that interpreters have never reached an agreement on 
their meaning, and the attempts to refer them to Antiochus 
Epiphanes leave one skeptical; moreover, angels are alluded to 
in vague terms, but no names are given. More important still 
is the Babylonian atmosphere that enshrouds the first part, 
disappearing entirely in the latter half of the book. The former 
is of value for neo-Babylonian history, thanks to the interesting 
legendary details regarding Nebuchadrezzar, Belshazzar, and 
Darius the Mede, which could hardly have been common 
property in the second century B. c.; the latter is worthless for 
this purpose. While the visions in ch. 4 and 7 are full of 


Babylonian imagery, with the sacred tree whose top reaches 
heaven,” winged lions and panthers, etc., the visions in the 
latter part, with their rams and goats, their kings of the south 
and north, etc., are wholly un-Babylonian.* The visions of the 
first half of Daniel are impregnated with Babylonian magical and 
eschatological conceptions, such as the succession of kingdoms 


22 Eduard Meyer’s view (Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums, 
Vol. II, pp. 189 ff.) that this tree is a reflection of the Iranian Gaokerena 
(Gokart) is entirely unnecessary, since we find the same ideas appearing 
throughout cuneiform literature; see my remarks AJSL 35, 193 ff. 

23 The symbolism of rams and goats, while un-Babylonian, is rather 
characteristic of Egyptian culture. Note also that the lamb of Bocchoris 
is one of the most popular mediums of apocalypse among the later 
Egyptians. The conflict between the kings of the south and the north is 
also an Egyptian motive found constantly in the religious and apocalyptic 
literature. While direct Egyptian influence upon the writer of Daniel II 
is possible, it is more likely that the motives were borrowed from the 
common Palestinian stock, quite largely, as we know now, of Egyptian 
origin, 
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of gold, (silver),* bronze, and iron, and cannot be forced into 
accord with any sequence of historical empires; such predictions, 
based on astrological and magical foundations, became more 
and more common in the last centuries before the Christian era, 
as we know from the papyri and from Berosus, etc. The three, 
perhaps four Greek loan-words in Daniel preclude a date earlier 
than 300 B.c.; 243 obviously refers to the vain efforts of 
Alexander, Seleucus Nicator and Antiochus Soter to amalgam- 
ate the Hellenes and the Orientals, which failed—even as iron 
is not mixed with clay. We may therefore place the Aramaic 
section of Daniel somewhere in the first half of the third century, 
a century or a little more after the composition of Ezra, as 
shown above. In the third century literary Aramaic was still 
the lingua franca of the Achaemenian Empire, and the question 
of local dialects plays little réle. It is practically certain that 
the first part was written in Babylonia, since, if it were known 
in Palestine when the author of Daniel IT wrote, his work could 
not have been successful. 

A number of indications that Ezra is older than Daniel I 
are present. In 402 lines (Marti’s ed.) Daniel has 14 Persian 
loan-words, while in only 136 lines of Ezra there are 11. Persian 
loans would fall in popularity under Greek rule as rapidly as 
Turkish words are disappearing from Palestine under the British 
mandate. The fact that Daniel has proportionately less than 
half as many Persian words as Ezra has is therefore very 
significant. On the other hand, there are three or four Greek 
loans in Daniel—none in Ezra (see above). Grammatically, the 
differences are very slight; the language is the lingua franca. 
Yet the following evolution may be pointed out. In the Aramaic 
papyri of the fifth century the causative in h (hafel) is always 
employed, and in Ezra the same is true. In Daniel there is one 
afel form, and two or three reflexive forms in 8 instead of #1. 
In Jewish Aramaic we always have afel, except in a very few 
archaic forms, probably from the Maccabaean period, which 
show that Daniel is not written in Jewish Aramaic of the second 
century B. c., but in the older lingua franca. 


24 The silver element is explicitly mentioned in v. 32. 
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So far as the supposed evidence for the modernity of Biblical 
Aramaic is concerned, the following will suffice. The main 
argument is orthographical. When the Aramaeans adopted the 
Phoenician script, they employed ? to represent their d, following 
analogy, and Pp to indicate their 7, pronounced actually’. This 
is still the usual orthography of the papyri, but in Biblical 
Aramaic the more recent orthography is consistently used. It is 
hard to see how an argument from orthography can be used 
here at all. As is well known, the matres lectionis were in- 
troduced into Hebrew after the Exile—but they were put in 
almost everywhere in the Old Testament, even in the earliest 
portions. The classical Greek and Latin authors automatically 
underwent the same process, found before them in Egypt and 
Babylonia, and since then in numberless instances. The King 
James’ Version, for example, is not published now in its original 
spelling, nor is the Don Quijote of Cervantes. 

The grammatical differences between the papyri and the 
books of Ezra and Daniel are almost negligible, but, slight as 
they are, they show that Biblical Aramaic is a little more 
recent, just as we maintain. The similarity in vocabulary is very 
great, as great as the gulf between Biblical Aramaic and the 
Targums. The verb D°Y, for instance, is found thirteen times in 
the Elephantine Papyri, sixteen times in Ezra, ten in Daniel 
(with three times the extent), once out of some two hundred 
possible cases in Onkelos, and never in Jonathan. Here we 
may bring the philological discussion to a close, secure in the 
confidence that we have found nothing to cast doubt upon our 


25 Since all the ps which stood for an etymological d became later ¥, 
it is certain that the p is simply a conventional orthography. The 
cerebral (not emphatic) d seems to have become a glottal catch in Aramaic, 
just as the cerebral g has in the city dialects of Egypt and Palestine. 
There is an intimate phonetic and auditory association between p and &, 
which leads to their being confused very easily. Now as we know from 
Aramaean morphology the true consonantal & was lost very early, and 
the & became a vowel-letter. Hence, in order to indicate the glottal 
catch, p was the only available letter. Later on the » lost its true value 
as the voiceless consonant corresponding to unpointed ha, and became 
pronounced as a kind of glottal catch, or alef. Accordingly the d@d and 
the ‘ayin fell together, and the letter » was used for both. 
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approximate date for Ezra, c. 400—350, and Daniel, shortly 
before 250. 

Now we are ready to take up the question of the authorship 
of the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Who was the 
Chronicler? The way to a solution of this interesting, but at 
first sight insoluble question is furnished, I believe, by Torrey’s 
brilliant analysis of Ezra and Nehemiah. Torrey has demonstrated 
in the most convincing way that “there is no portion of the 
whole work Chron.-Ezra-Neh. in which the Chronicler’s literary 
peculiarities are more strongly marked, more abundant, more 
evenly and continuously distributed, and more easily recognizable, 
than in the Hebrew narrative of Ezra 7—10 and Neh. 8—10”.* 
It is hard to see how anyone can oppose this conclusion, after 
a careful study of the impressive list of words and expressions 
common to the Chronicler and to the Ezra memoirs given 
by Torrey, Composition, pp. 16—-28. In his Ezra Studies, 
pp. 238—248, he has adduced a great many additional facts 
and considerations, the cumulative momentum of which is 
enormous. As Torrey observes, Ezra “was a man precisely like 
the Chronicler himself: interested very noticeably in the Levites, 
and especially the class of singers; deeply concerned at all times 
with the details of the cult and with the ecclesiastical organization 
in Jerusalem; armed with lists of names giving the genealogy 
and official standing of those who constituted the true church; 
— — — zealous for — — — the preservation of the pure blood 
of Israel! There is not a garment in all Ezra’s wardrobe that 
does not fit the Chronicler exactly”.” Having with rare logical 
consistency reached this result, Torrey’s attitude on the other 
evidence forces him to the conclusion that the memoirs of Ezra 


26 Hzra Studies, p. 241. 

217 Batten’s objection (op. laud., p. 51) to Torrey’s statement is based 
upon his elimination from the Ezra memoirs of everything that to him 
suggests the Chronicler, though an impartial critic can hardly see less 
characteristic marks of the Chronicler in the portions he retains. Batten 
says “there is no genealogical or other list of names” in the Ezra memoirs, 
but his own very arbitrary delimitation of the latter on p. 16 includes 
the list of eleven names in 814 and the genealogy in 818. Despite his 
correct solution of the Ezra problem, Batten’s treatment of the documents 
is most unsatisfactory—nor could it be otherwise, with his point of view. 

9 
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are a forgery of the Chronicler, and that Ezra himself is probably 
a mythical figure imagined by the Chronicler in order to give 
authority to his peculiar point of view. As a result recent writers, 
unable to accept Torrey’s radical revision of the historical 
situation in the fifth century, have rejected his critical theory, 
though admitting that the Ezra memoirs are colored by a drastic 
revision at the hands of the Chronicler. But if this is the case, 
why do we not find the same thorough-going redaction in 
Nehemiah? The Chronicler’s method in redacting the Book of 
Kings was to supplement, not to rewrite, so we may safely 
assume that he followed the same course with the Ezra memoirs 
—unless we cut the Gordian knot of the difficulty by supposing 
that he wrote them himself—that, in other words, the Chronicler 
was Ezra. 

This may seem absurd, since critical scholarship has for 
generations rejected the tradition that Ezra was the Chronicler. 
This skepticism has served its purpose in freeing the minds of 
scholars from predispositions as to the nature of the work, but 
now the cycle is completed, and we may return to a traditional 
theory without being regarded as slaves of tradition. But here 
there looms an apparently unsurmountable obstacle to our 
suggestion. Ezra is placed by the consensus of opinion in the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, over fifty years before the 
date fixed above for the composition of the Chronicler’s work. 
Of late, however, there is an increasing tendency to place Ezra 
after Nehemiah, in the reign of Artaxerxes IT, Mnemon, a theory 
first presented with all Van Hoonacker’s ability in a brochure 
entitled Néhémie et Esdras. Nouvelle hypothése sur la chrono- 
logie de Vépoque de la restauration (Louvain, 1890). Kuenen 
immediately replied to Van Hoonacker,”® but his answer, re- 
presenting all that the ripest scholarship could say in defense 
of the standard view, is very unconvincing. The Belgian scholar 
made one mistake which seriously weakened his position, 
suggesting that Ezra was in fact an associate of Nehemiah, but 
later went back to Babylonia, only returning decades later in 
397 (398), an almost inconceivable hypothesis, For years no one 


28 See his Gesammelte Abhandlungen, edited by Budde, pp. 235—251, 
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ventured to take up arms for its defense, though Torrey removed 
one of the chief difficulties by showing convincingly that the 
references to Nehemiah in the Ezra memoirs were late glosses,” 
so that Ezra might have lived after Nehemiah—if he existed at 
all—; Torrey suggested that the Chronicler meant to place Ezra 
under Artaxerxes Mnemon. Finally, in 1913 Batten, in his 
commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah (ICC), made the obvious 
change in Van Hoonacker’s theory. It is this theory which we 
adopt, after reaching it independently. 

By placing Ezra before Nehemiah we encounter a large 
number of most perplexing difficulties (Batten, pp. 28—30). 
The reforms of Nehemiah would be very strange and even in- 
explicable if Ezra’s career had fallen shortly before, nor could 
the Levites well be brought to such a pass as that described 
Neh. 13 10f. during Ezra’s ascendancy. Ezra nowhere in his 
memoirs describes the Holy City as ruined, while Nehemiah’s 
picture is gloomy in the extreme. The most conclusive passage 
is Neh. 12 26, which names in succession the outstanding figures 
in Jewish ecclesiastical history from the reign of Darius Hyst- 
aspes (see above) to that of Artaxerxes Mnemon; they are: 
Yoyakim, son of YeStia‘; Nehemiah, the Governor (pehah); and 
finally Ezra “the priest, the scribe”. Another valuable hint is 
given by Ezra 10 6, where Ezra mentions the fact that during a 
fast he occupied the likkah (attached to the temple) of Yéhanan, 
son of Elyasib. The latter was almost certainly the high-priest, 
who is called “son of Elyasib” because his father, Yoyada , was 
high-priest only a few years, if at all, which may well have been the 
case. Yohanan, who naturally had his own mansion elsewhere, 
surrendered his chamber in the temple to the temporary head of 
the Jewish community, by virtue of the royal firman. Ezra can only 
have felt contempt for Yohanan, the fratricide* and transgressor 


29 See especially Ezra Studies, pp. 282 f. 

30 The fratricide is described by Josephus, Ant. xi, 7. The Persian 
strategos of Artaxerxes, named Bagoses (or Bagoas), plotted with Jesus 
(Yedia’) to depose his brother Joannes (Yehohanan), the actual high- 
priest, and to instal the former in his place. The two brothers then 
quarreled in the temple, and Joannes slew his brother. In revenge 
Bagoses profaned the temple by entering the Holy of Holies, and laid on 

9* 
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of the law, which would account for his failure to call him “high- 
priest”, The following table will indicate the chronological 
relationship of the high-priests during the Persian period. 


Yesiia® Zerubbabel (son of Se’alti’el) 
c. 560—490 c, 550—515 (?) 


Yoyakim 
c. 530—460 


Elyasib Nehemiah 
c. 500—425 gov. 444—c. 425 


| 
Yoyada* Sin-uballit I 
c. 470—420 c. 480—-410 
| | 


l | i 
Yehohanan Ye&tia‘ Manasseh—Nikaso Deliyah Selamyah 
c. 450—390 c. 450—410 c. 445— 








| 
Yaddia’ I 
c. 430—360 
(Yaddtia* I) Sin-uballit IT 
(c. 330) c. 380 


| 
Honnai I (Onias) 


the Jews for seven years (!) a fine of 50 drachmas for every sacrificial 
sheep. The former identification of this Bagoas with the famous vizier 
of Artaxerxes Ochus has been discarded since the Elephantine Papyri 
have showed that Bagoses (Bagohi) was governor of Judaea in 410—7, 
contemporaneously with Yehohanan. It is hardly probable that Bagoses 
held his office long; Josephus’s source evidently confused him with his 
distinguished namesake, the great general and minister of the name, 
connecting him accordingly with an Artaxerxes, instead of placing him 
correctly under Darius Nothus. Since the death of Yesia‘ presumably 
occurred early in the rule of his brother, we may safely place it about 410, 
more than ten years before Ezra’s mission. Who the Tirshatha was in 
Ezra’s time we cannot say; ai all events he was friendly to the party of 
Ezra, which stood for the rule of the Law, against both patriotic hotheads 
and priestly aristocrats, enjoying in consequence the active patronage of 
the Persian government, 
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The best attack on the theory of Van Hoonacker is that of 
Kuenen (see above). Most of his arguments are no longer valid, 
after the Elephantine discoveries and Torrey’s work on the text 
and arrangement of Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s memoirs. One point 
is important. Kuenen points out that two men who took part in 
the construction of the wall under Nehemiah may reappear in 
the Ezra memoirs: Malkiyah, son of Harim, and the priest 
Meremét, son of Uriyah. But in Ezra 10 31 Malkiyah is named 
among the members of the bené Harim, the family of Harim, 
and so was probably another member of the family. On the 
other hand, Meremét is probably identical with the Meremét 
who was a contemporary of Nehemiah. A little reflection will 
show the possibility of this. The young priest who aided in the 
building of the wall in 444 need not have been over seventy 
forty-six years later, in 398, when he was the chief of the 
committee which received the gifts brought by Ezra from 
Babylon. As a matter of fact, if Ezra and Nehemiah were 
really contemporaries, it would be occasion for astonishment 
that, out of all the prominent men who are named in connection 
with each, only one should be mentioned with certainty by both. 

The objection has been raised that in the Chronicler’s work 
Ezra precedes Nehemiah. The reply is that Ezra probably 
affixed Nehemiah’s memoirs to his own fragmentary compilation. 
The lack of a history of the postexilic period is no more difficult 
to explain than the similar lack of a history of the pre-Davidic 
age; Ezra was not interested in historical researches, but only 
in ecclesiastical succession (i. e., priestly and related genealogies) 
and theological orthodoxy. Hence Nehemiah’s memoirs, since 
they deranged his scheme, were affixed rather than inserted in 
chronological order. It is interesting to follow the harmonizing 
attempts of later editors, which led to the rearrangement of the 
text in various ways; a good discussion of the subject, with 
emphasis on the importance of the oldest extant recension, 
I Esdras, is found in Torrey’s Ezra Studies, pp. 1—114. 

One clear result of the transposition of Ezra and Nehemiah 
in history is that Ezra’s supposed importance in connection with 
the introduction of the Priest Code vanishes. It is impossible to 
place the publication of the complete Pentateuch as late as 
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400 8. c., for many reasons. Its official introduction certainly 
preceded the “Passover letter” written by Hananyah to the 
heads of the colony at Elephantine in 419, shortly after the 
close of Nehemiah’s career in Palestine. Some years before, 
avout 425, Nehemiah had expelled Manasseh, grandson of the 
old high-priest Elyasib, because of his marriage to Nikaso, 
daughter of Sin-uballit, as we learn from Neh. 13 28f. and 
Josephus, Ant. xi, 7, 2, who gives an independent tradition, 
according to which Manasseh was nephew instead of brother of 
Yohanan, a very natural mistake. Since this Manasseh was made 
by the old Sin-uballit high-priest of the temple on Mount 
Gerizim, to which he transferred the Jewish Pentateuch, still 
written in the archaic Hebrew script, it is clear that the Penta- 
teuch had been published some time before 425. The most 
probable theory by far is that the Pentateuch had been completed 
in Babylonia during the latter part of the Exile, and published 
before the time of Haggai and Zechariah. During the fifth 
century the priesthood, with the assistance of the imperial 
government, gradually imposed it on Judaea, as well as upon 
the communities of the Diaspora. Finally, in 398, Ezra was able 
to gather up the scattered threads and bind Judaism into a 
solid and exclusive ecclesiastical structure. The Jews long 
maintained a clear tradition of Ezra’s réle, which they not 
unnaturally exaggerated. While he was not a gifted thinker or 
writer in any sense, and his soul was circumscribed by the 
narrow limits of a conventional orthodoxy, he must have been 
an organizer of remarkable ability. To Ezra’s organizing talent 
Judaism owes, in large measure, the rigid system which preserved 
it, unbroken, through centuries of fierce struggle with Hellenism. 
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NOTES ON THE CLEMENTINE ROMANCES 


RENDEL HARRIS 
MANCHESTER 


INTRODUCTION 


HE early Christian literature abounds in unsolved problems, 
enough in number and variety to exercise the ingenuity and 
tax the learning of a whole generation of scholars; some of them 
are of the first importance for Christian origins and Christian 
doctrine; if we could resolve them we should probably be some 
way further on the road to the knowledge of ‘what God and 
man is’; others are of the nature of literary conundrums, as 
when we enquire curiously into the authorship and origin of an 
anonymous or pseudonymous writing, without any ulterior 
reference to orthodoxy or catholicity. Such problems are 
scattered over the whole area of the Christian tradition from its 
first inception, and they naturally attract the attention of those 
whose scholarship has not been bereft of its inquisitive side by 
an overdose of what is commonly, but erroneously, called rev- 
erence, which prohibits us from enquiring closer into Christian 
origins through a fear of what we perhaps may find. However, 
since it is now fairly certain that the early Christian Church 
was widely different from what its traditional interpreters have 
maintained, and since the existing Christian literature is, after 
all, best described as Reliquiae Sacrae, it is the privilege of 
those who have the handling of unsolved or half-solved problems 
to occupy themselves more earnestly than ever with the literary 
and historical enigmas of the Christian religion. 
Amongst the problems to which we refer there is none that 
rivals in perplexity and obscurity the question of the origin of 
the so-called Pseudo-Clementine literature. For some reason or 
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other the name of Clement has drawn to it a mass of writings, 
beyond any other apostolic or sub-apostolic person. It was, of 
course, natural that fictions in literature, Acts, Epistles, Martyr- 
doms, Preachings and the like should attach themselves to the 
names of the greatest of the Apostles; that there should be 
Pastoral letters of Paul, an Apocalypse of Peter and the like; 
but that, when the question of the relative dignities and 
authorities of Peter, Paul and James are in debate, these 
protagonists of early Christian movements should stand aside, 
and more or less completely leave the stage to the shadowy form 
of Clement, is one of the initial surprises of the situation. It is 
certain that one side of the Pseudo-Clementine literature is the 
conflict between Paul and Peter; why this should be obscured 
by bringing into the front of the arena, not only Clement but 
his father, his mother and his twin brothers, is not easy to decide. 
The literature to which Clement’s name has been attached is a 
product of a very wayward imagination; we stand and wonder 
why the author (whoever he was) wants us to go down this 
particular road. 

The Clementines, then, of which we are speaking, might 
equally be called Paulo-Petrines or even Jacobo-Petrines; they 
profess to contain real Apostolic history, and to be an expansion 
and completion of the New Testament itself. Why, then, should 
the half-imaginary Clement and the wholly imaginary family be 
brought forward at all? 

We have two leading forms in which the Clementine traditions 
have come down to us; the one is known as the Clementine 
Homilies, the other as the Clementine Recognitions, the former 
being preserved in Greek, the latter in a Latin translation from 
the Greek, by no less a person than Rufinus, the contemporary 
of Jerome. The Homilies are so called because they profess to 
give us the discourses of St. Peter on a journey which he is 
making through Palestine to N. Syria and Antioch, with the 
object of confuting a certain wicked magician, named Simon, 
who, from one point of view, is a disguise of St. Paul. Thus 
they are not Clement’s Homilies but Peter’s. 

The Recognitions are so-called, because in the novel which 
the writer has constructed, the Clementine family lose one 
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another on the grand scale and then find one another again. 
Clement’s father loses his wife and his twin sons; then the wife 
loses the boys also, and finally the father himself becomes lost. 
Clement’s réle is to go in search of them, successively to recover 
his long-lost brethren, his mother and finally his father, and so 
to reunite them ali on a Christian basis in the entourage of 
St. Peter. They may therefore be properly called Clementine 
Recognitions. Between these two voluminous writings, the 
Homilies and the Recognitions, there is a close internal con- 
nection of agreement and difference, but no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in explaining the connection. Are the Homilies dependent 
on the Recognitions or is the converse the truth? or do they 
both derive their widely extended forms from some earlier and 
simpler literary ancestor? No one seems to know. The scholar- 
ship of the problem has been, almost entirely, in the hands of 
the Germans; but when Harnack wrote on the subject in 1893 
in his History of Christian Literature to the time of Eusebius, 
he erected very few landmarks in the midst of the waste, and 
merely laid down the conditions which had to be followed in 
the making of a new edition of the two forms in which the 
documents were found; as that the internal relations of the two 
forms should be carefully indicated in the printed texts; that 
the New Testament references and allusions should be carefully 
studied; that the Patristic parallels should be carefully noted, 
and that there should be adequate indices; all of which is good 
advice and implies that we are, as yet, only at the threshold of 
the enquiry into the problems of the Clementines. Harnack gave 
a very complete summary of all the literary parallels on the 
Patristic side, and his work is a standard of reference for those 
who approach the subject. 

He made, however, one bad mistake is supposing, as others 
had done, that the Recognitions were quoted by Origen, thus 
determining a literary terminus ad quem for their composition; 
and it fell to the lot of Dr. Armitage Robinson to show that the 
supposed reference in the Philocalia of Origen was not Origen’s 
at all, but was to be credited to the editorial hands of Basil 
and Gregory. The same mistake was made by Dr. Hort in his 
lectures on the subject, which were published after his death 
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under the editorial care of Dr. J. O. F. Murray. These lectures 
are the one important English contribution to the study of the 
Clementines, and they are, somewhat pathetically, disfigured by 
the attempts of the editor to get rid of Origen by double 
brackets and foot-notes. There the matter stands for the present. 
In the following pages we propose to make a discursive enquiry 
into the meaning and tradition of the Clementine Romance, as 
a kind of preliminary which may be useful to those who have 
more time and zeal to apply to the question than ourselves. 


That the Clementine Romance has its Origin in Twin-Myths. 


Our first observation is that the literature which we are 
studying has its nucleus in a folk-tale, and the folk-tale finds its 
origin in an ancient twin-myth. 

It has been abundantly shown in recent years that among the 


principal fears that beset our primeval ancestors, two stand out 
with an overwhelming insistence, the fear of the Thunder and 
the fear of Twin-children. We have called them sometimes, for 
convenience, the great Rational Fear and the great Irrational 
Fear. That is to say, Rational and Irrational from our point of 
view: it is certain, however, that they are equally real to the 
savage mind, and we have shown elsewhere that there is an 
intimate connection between the Rational Fear and the Irrational 
Fear, in the fact that, over wide areas of human life in early 
times, the occurrence of twin children was supposed to be due 
to the action of the Thunder-god, Thunder-man or Thunder- 
bird. So that the Rational and the Irrational are near neighbours. 
The Fear expresses itself, as regards the tabooed twin-children, 
in various acts of what we should call cruelty, ranging from the 
actual murder of the Twin-mother, the murder or exposure of 
her children, up to various degrees of isolation and exile, with 
such modifications as are suggested by an increasing sense of 
humanity and relationship. This is not the place to re-write the 
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history of Twin-cults:* what we have to notice is that the exile 
of the mother or her degradation socially, and the exposure of 
the twins and their consequent disappearance from the family 
circle, has furnished a series of motives in mythology such as 


The Insulting of the Twin Mother; 
The Recognition of the Twin Mother; 
The Avenging of the Twin Mother; 
The Recognition of the Twins: 

and the like. 

For example, when in the story of Thebes children are born 
to Antiope, named Zethus and Amphion, the twins are exposed; 
but they are rescued and brought up to manhood; and we find 
them coming back in search of their mother and taking vengeance 
upon her rival, Dirké, by binding her to the horns of a wild-bull, 
as in the magnificent group of statues at Naples by Tauriskos 
of Tralles. The reason for Dirké’s appearance in the story, is, 
evidently, that the Twin-mother lost caste and became a slave 
in her own house. It is the insults upon their degraded slave- 
mother that the Twins avenge upon Dirké. We have in this 
Theban myth a very good example of the folk-tales that arise 
from the Twin customs. Not very dissimilar from the point of 
view of Recognition of the Twins and their Vengeance is the 
case of Romulus and Remus, who, when grown to manhood, 
bring their own exposure and their mother’s death home to 
King Amulius in the way that poetical justice may suggest and 
perhaps history affirm. 

Here is an illustration from the Middle Ages which brings 
the matter down nearly to historical times and our own day. 
It was not uncommon in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
to find amongst the popular chap-books the story of Valentine 
and Orson. This tale relates how the sister of King Pepin of 
France, the lovely Princess Bellisant, was wedded to the Emperor 
of Constantinople. She became the object of the attentions of a 
wicked ecclesiastic who, when he had failed in his lawless 


1 We may refer to Rendel Harris, Boanerges, for a general study of 
the theme, 
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amours, endeavoured to blacken the lady’s reputation, whereupon 
she fied to Paris to seek redress from her brother. Not far 
from Paris, in a wood near Orleans, she brought forth twins; 
one of them was promptly seized by a bear and taken to its den. 
While the unhappy mother sought to save it, King Pepin and 
his suite, riding through the forest, picked up the other child 
and took it to court. So one child became a bear-man and the 
terror of the woods, and the other a cavalier and the magnet of 
fair ladies. The unhappy mother was carried off to a castle in 
Portugal by a giant. Now everybody has lost everybody and the 
second part of the story begins. The brothers fight and recognise 
one another: they go in search of their mother, find her, and 
begin the acts of vengeance, and so on, until every inequality is 
rectified, and the princess goes back to Constantinople justified. 
One must read the whole story and note its parallels with the 
Esau and Jacob legend (with its twins rough and smooth) and 
other folk-tales. We refer to it because it has many parallels 
with the Clementine Romance. 

Here we have again a Roman lady named Mattidia, the 
object of lawless affection on the part of her brother-in-law. 
To escape the toils she feigns a dream that Faustus, her husband, 
must send her and her twin-children, F'austinus and Faustinianus, 
to Athens. On the way they are shipwrecked, the mother is 
washed ashore at one spot,” the twins at another; nothing more 
is ever heard of them. The father seeks them far and wide, and 
in age and extreme misery, wanders about explaining that every- 
thing happens according to Destiny and the Stars. Clement 
alone, the youngest child, is left at Rome, and he now begins 
to move eastward to find in Palestine a new religion and old 
relations. A series of recognitions takes place, very prettily told 
with some dramatic force. Evidently, then, the Romance which 
we are studying belongs to a cycle of twin-tales. There is not a 
word of truth in it. Clement is added to the story in order to 
assist the discovery of the lost parents and brothers. It is a 
genuine novel, and not, in the first instance, a historical novel. 


2 We may compare the fate of Danae, with her Thunder-child, on the 
island of Seriphos, or Leto on Delos, or S. Tarnew, the mother of 
S. Kentigern, washed up on the shore of Fife. 
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The knowledge of this fact, our first literary discovery in the 
analysis of the legends, enables us to take a further step. 

The opening of the story, both in the Homilies and the 
Recognitions, is a really beautiful passage. Clement tells his 
spiritual experience in brief but pregnant sentences, far superior 
to anything else in the book. Here is a fragment of it: 

“T had a habit of reasoning, whence originating I know not, 
making cogitations concerning death; when I die, shall I neither 
exist, nor shall any one ever have any remembrance of me, 
while boundless time bears all things of all men into forget- 
fulness? And shall I then be without being, or acquaintance 
with those that are; neither knowing nor being known, neither 
having been, nor being? And has the world ever been made? 
And was there anything before it was made? etc. etc.” 

Now that we know the foundation of the story in twin legend, 
we can see pretty clearly that this beautiful opening chapter 
has been culled from elsewhere: and I have hazarded the con- 
jecture that it is the opening of one of the lost Christian 
Apologies which has been utilised. Whatever be the exact 
source, the style of the writing betrays that it is a loan; and if 
this happens on the first page of the book, we may as well 
prepare ourselves to read the book with our eyes open for 
variations in literary tone and temper, and especially to be on 
the look-out for incorporated documents. 

So much, then, for the under-lying folk-tale, and what follows 
from its recognition. The reader who is familiar with modern 
Patristic research will recognise that we are in a situation 
something like that which was developed by Dr. Armitage 
Robinson, when he detected that the Apology of Aristides had 
been incorporated with the Romance of Barlaam and Josaphat. 
The parailel is an interesting one, for we find that Barlaam and 
Josaphat has also been making loans, either from the Clementine 
opening section or from the sources of the Clementine story. 
Like the hero of one romance, the central figure of the other is 
beset by speculative doubts which wear away his body, and the 
coincidence in the language which describes the symptoms 
betrays literary dependence. 
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II 


A proof that the compilers of the Clementine Romances 
borrowed from good authors who have preceded them. 


It has been long known that the Recognitions have incor- 
porated a section taken directly from the work of Bardaisan 
On Fate. The discovery came to light through Eusebius’ use of 
the same work of Bardaisan; Eusebius makes very nearly the 
same extract as the Recognitions in his great work on the 
Preparation of the Evangel. Traces of the same passages were 
also found in the Interrogation of Caesarius, the brother of 
Gregory of Nazianzus; and finally the actual work of Bardaisan 
was discovered among the Syrian MSS. from the Nitrian desert 
in the British Museum, and published by Cureton in his 
Spicilegium Syriacum in 1855. Those who are not able to 
compare for themselves the Syriac of Bardaisan and the Latin 
of Rufinus may be interested to compare the translations of 
these writers with the parallel in Eusebius as given by Gifford 
in his edition of the Preparatio Evangelica. We will take the 
opening chapter of the common extract which deals with the 
Laws of the Chinese. 


Clementine 
Recognitions 
(Bk. IX. c. 19) 
tr. by Dr. T. Smith. 


There are, in every 
country or kingdom 
laws imposed by men, 
enduring either by 
writing or simply 
through custom, which 
no one easily trans- 
gresses. In short the 
first Seres who dwell 
at the beginning of the 
world, have a law not 
to know murder nor 
adultery, nor whore- 
dom, and not to commit 


Eusebius: 
Preparatio. 
(Bk. VI. ce. 10) 
tr. by Dr. Gifford. 


Men enacted differ- 
ent laws in every 
country, some 
written and some 
unwritten: of which 
I shall mention 
some according to 
what I know and 
remember, _begin- 
ning from the be- 
ginning of the 
world. Among the 
Seres it is law that 
none should murder 


Bardaisan: on Fate or 
The Laws of Countries 
tr. by Canon Cureton. 


Men have established laws 
in different places, by that 
freewill which has been 
given them by God. Be- 
cause the gift itself is 
opposed to the fortune of 
the powers which assume 
for themselves that which 
has not been given to 
them, I will begin to speak 
as I remember from the 
east, the head of the whole 
world. 
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Clementine 
Recognitions 
(Bk. IX. e. 19) 
tr. by Dr. T. Smith. 


theft and not to wor- 
ship idols, and in all 
that country which is 
very large, there is 
neither temple, nor 
image, nor harlot, nor 
adulteress, nor is any 
thief brought to trial. 
But neither is any man 
ever slain there; and 
no man’s liberty of will 
is compelled, according 
to your doctrine by the 
fiery star of Mars, to 
use the sword for the 
murder of man; nor 
does Venus in con- 
junction with Mars 
compel to adultery, 
although of course with 
them Mars occupies the 
middle circle of heaven 
every day. But amongst 
the Seres the fear of 
laws is more powerful 
than the configuration 
of genesis. 


Eusebius: 
Preparatio. 
(Bk. VI. c. 10) 
tr. by Dr. Gifford. 


nor fornicate nor 
steal, nor worship 
graven images; and 
in that very great 
country you cannot 
see a temple, nor a 
harlot, nor a reputed 
adulteress, no thief 
dragged off to 
justice, no homicide, 
no murdered man. 
For among them no 
man’s free-will was 
compelled by the 
fiery planet Mars 
in mid-heaven to 
kill a man with 
the sword, nor by 
the conjunction of 
Venus with Mars 
to consort with 
another man’s wife, 
though of course 
Mars was in mid- 
heaven every day 
and Serians were 
being born every 
day and every hour. 


133 


Bardaisan: on Fate or 
The Laws of Countries 
tr. by Canon Cureton. 


The Laws of the Seres. 
The Seres have laws that 
they should not kill and 
not commit fornication 
and not worship idols. 
And in the whole country 
of the Seres there are no 
idols nor harlots, who 
killeth a man nor who is 
killed; while they too are 
born at all hours and at 
all days. And Mars the 
fierce where he is placed 
in the midst of the heavens, 
doth not force the free will 
of the Seres that a man 
should shed the blood of 
his neighbour with a 
weapon of iron. Nor doth 
Venus, when she is placed 
with Mars, force any one 
of the men of the Seres 
that he should have con- 
nexion with his neigh- 
bour’s wife, or with another 
woman: but rich and poor 
and sick and healthy and 
rulers and subjects are 
there: because these things 
are given to the power of 
the Governors. 


The specimen chapter will suffice to suggest to us not only 
the dependence of Eusebius on a Greek translation of Bardaisan, 
and the dependence of the Recognitions upon the same trans- 
lation, but also the reason for the insertion of the Bardesanian 
extract. It was clearly a part of the original scheme of the 
novelist to make Clement’s father defend astrology and declare 
the stars responsible for all the family troubles, and then to 
make Clement reply to him in the language of Bardaisan. But 
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that is not all that we discover. The Recognitions show us that 
the way was not only prepared for a debate on Fate, but for an 
oration on Providence, and for a pagan defence of the Greek gods, 
with proper refutation. We may see this in the following manner. 

In the eighth book the twins and Clement begin to talk 
philosophy to the old gentleman. I am surprised, says he, that 
you should know my opinions before I have expressed them. 
No need to wonder, says Nicetas (one of the twin brethren); 
we are experts in philosophy, and could tell from what you did 
say what school you belonged to. I myself, says Nicetas, have 
frequented the school of Epicurus; my brother, Aquila, here 
prefers the disciples of Pyrrho; my other brother follows the 
Platonists and Aristutelians: you have an expert company to 
address. Indeed, says the old gentleman, you are right that I 
follow Epicurus, but I go further than he; I refer everything to 
the fateful influence of the stars, to genesis as I call it. This 
means that we are to have a general discussion of Stoic, Epi- 
curean and Peripatetic positions, with special reference to 
astrology. From the fact that we have liberal quotations De 
Fato, we suspect similar treatment in other directions. So we 
find that Nicetas (it should have been one of the others) proceeds 
to reel off a splendid speech on Providence, which is only broken 
by an occasional ejaculation of approval on the part of the old 
gentleman. Now this is just as little from the pen of the author 
of the Recognitions as Bardesanes’ De Fato is from his workshop. 
It is a Stoic tract on Providence, one of their favourite themes 
to which we are treated;? and our business is to find out which 
of the doctors of the Stoic fur (as Milton would say) has been 
plundered. For there has certainly been burglary, flat burglary. 
Perhaps it is the lost treatise of Panaetius on Providence, which 
Cicero once asked for,‘ or perhaps it is Poseidonius.© At any 
rate, it stands for the present, dissected out of the Recognitions as 

A Stoic tract on Providence; 


3 There is a line of such writers from Chrysippus onwards. 

4 Cicero: Até. XIII. 8 “Velim mihi mittas [ava:rlov wept mpovolas.” 

5 Diog. Laert. VII. 138. “The world is regulated by mind and by 
providence, as Chrysippus in his fifth book on Providence, and Posei- 
donius in his third book on the gods.” 
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and we must print it separately. It is not really a part of the 
Recognitions, and we have to find out the author. When this 
and the Bardaisan extract have been removed, the bulkiness of 
the book will be much reduced, and the nucleus of the romance 
will be more evident. Let us, then, set this tract on one side. 
It occupies the eighth book from c. 9 to the end of c. 35. It is, 
as we have said, a pagan product, but it is pagan on the very 
best side, where Hellenism and Christianity overlap. 

We come now to a third treatise, apparently also of Greek 
origin, but much more difficult of exact limitation. The fore- 
going examination shows us that the author copied Bardaisan, 
with only an occasional remark; and the Stoic tract appears to 
be handled in the same way, with only a few interjections: but 
now we come to an actual defence of the Greek gods, which 
occurs both in the Homilies and in the Recognitions, but not in 
such a clear tradition as in the two previous cases. As it will 
require somewhat closer criticism than a mere description in 
English, we will make it the subject of a special chapter. 


Il 


That the Clementine Romances had a Greek defence of the 
ancient Mythology. 


In the Homilies we find that, after Clement has attached 
himself to St. Peter, and has made the recognition of his two 
brethren Nicetas and Aquila, who had previously been a part 
of the retinue of Simon the Witch, there appear upon the scenes 
another twin-like pair, whom Simon has left behind him to cover 
his retreat. They are called Appion and Annubion, Egyptian 
names formed from Apis and Anubis. Appion is an anti-Semite, 
and has written many books against the Jews; perhaps he is the 
revenant of the one whom Josephus writes to refute. At any 
rate he is an old friend of Clement or rather of Clement’s father, 
and after some preliminaries, Clement and Appion sit down to 
discuss what Clement calls the scandalous myths of the Greeks. 

10 
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Olympus is put on the film. It is not an edifying spectacle; not 
even a drastic censorship could make it so. Appion is angry; 
he begins to explain that Zeus is the same as Zén, and indicates 
boiling substance; Kronos is the same as Chronos, and means 
time; Hera is, of course, air. It is very ancient stuff, this 
allegory; and we are promised more of it presently. So the 
session adjourns. Clement, meanwhile, bethinks him of a 
correspondence which he once had with Appion, and which he 
has happily preserved, in which Appion forged a letter in defence 
of human passion as imitating the gods, which Clement was to 
use upon a certain fair lady with whom he said he was in love. 
It was a mere ruse on Clement’s part and provoked a suitable 
reply. Clement reads it to the multitude before Appion’s arrival, 
and no doubt it was very edifying to see Appion walk into the 
trap once again, and make a defense of the indefensible gods 
whom he had once recommended as good copy for young men 
and maidens. Appion has to explain that he never meant to be 
taken seriously and he then discloses the meaning of the 
Olympian stories by the classic method of allegory, which he 
proceeds to develop at length. One can hardly read it without 
the suspicion that it is either an early Greek document which 
he is quoting, or else it is some recent pagan attempt to counter 
the derision with which the Christian Apologists never ceased 
to cover the traditional gods. We have again run up against a 
book, but it is extremely difficult to find its limits. The difficulty 
increases when we pass from the Homilies (V and YI) to the 
corresponding sections at the end of the Recognitions (X. 50. sqq.). 
Here we are again treated to an allegorical explanation of Greek 
theology, but it is clear that the matter has been much ab- 
breviated, and occasionally Latin gods have been added to the 
Greek Chorus: even in Greek new philological derivations are 
introduced. We have not only the time-honoured Kronos and 
Rhea, but we have Zeus derived from (aw as well as Céw; we 
have him explained as a vivendo as well as vis caloris; we have 
Athene explained as the personification of immortality (from 
a—O@joxw) etc. And then comes an allegory on Venus which 
is obviously Latin, and must be Rufinus’ own jesting or the 
work of a later transcriber: e. g. 
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Venustas rerum quae ex aquis pulcrior apparuerat, Venus 
nominata est, quae aetheri tanquam fratri suo sociata, quod 
concupiscibile decus effecerit, Cupidinem genuisse memorata est.® 

Now this of Venus and Cupid was certainly not in the Greek 
document which Rufinus was translating; but whoever put it in 
had noted that allegorically Zeus was the aether. Then we come 
to the barbaric explanation of Apollo as solem circwmeuntem 
polum, but this is also in Homily VI. 10. 

When we come to the allegory of Hera we are told that 
“Hera id est Juno, aer iste medius, qui de caelo usque ad 
terram descendit”. It is assumed that Zeus himself is the upper 
air, the incandescent part, but the writer omitted to state this. 

Our perplexities increase as Clement demands from his 
brother the explanation of the banquet of Peleus and Thetis, 
the apple of Eris and the shepherd Paris. We are told that 
Juno is modesty (pudicitia), Minerva is fortitude, Venus is lust- 
fulness and Paris the senses. On turning to the sixth Homily we 
find a similar tale (VI. 15) “Hera is dignity; Athena, manliness; 
Aphrodite, pleasure; Hermes, language which interprets thought; 
the shepherd Paris, unreasoned and brutish passion”. The 
surprising thing is that the heroes and demi-gods are beginning 
to appear in the allegorisation. 

When the author of the Recognitions comes to the case of 
Peleus and Thetis, he merely says that they represent the dry 
and moist elements, by whose commixture all material things 
exist. It would perplex any commentator to explain this if he 
had not the parallel in the Homilies vi. 14, to refer to, in which 
Peleus is connected with clay (ayA¢s) and Thetis, as a Nereid, is 
connected with moisture (vypés). It seems then that the allegories 
in the Recognitions have been much abbreviated. The Homilies 
are often nearer the original. It is none the less fairly clear that 
we are dealing with a genuine Greek defence of polytheism, 
probably Orphic in character, and taking as its starting point 
the theogonies of Homer and Hesiod. The opening sentences are 
probably what we find Nicetas saying in Recog. (X. 50): 


6 This is almost as bad as Arnobius, adv. nationes, iii. 33: “ac sensu, 
quod ad cunctos veniat, Venerem, et quod sata in lucem proserpant, 
cognominatam esse Proserpinam”. 

10* 
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“Omnis sermo apud Graecos, qui de antiquitatis origine con- 
scribitur, cum alios multos, tum duos praecipuos auctores habet, 
Orpheum (? Homerum) et Hesiodum. Horum erga scripta in 
duas partes intelligentiae dividuntur, id est, secundum litteram 
et secundam allegoriam .... Orpheus igitur est, qui dicit primo 
fuisse Chaos sempiternum, immensum, ingenitum, ex quo omnia 
facta sunt etc.” 

We are dealing again with a book which the author is tran- 
scribing, and it cannot be a Christian book: it must be either a 
modern and contemporary production, or else it is a work which 
has come down out of the past and belongs to one of the great 
schools of Greek philosophy. 

Can we get any nearer to the source upon which our 
Clementine author has been working? The allegorical method 
of apologising for the amours of the gods and their Homeric 
battles is said to be as old as Theagenes (sixth century B. C.); 
it has made its mark upon Plato and the Orphic literature is 
full of it. For example, when our Romancer tries to explain 
away the meaning of Pallas, or at least to get rid of her per- 
sonality, he tells us that the heat which reaches the aether causes 
in it a ceaseless palpitation, and this gives rise to intelligence 
which they call Pallas (from waA\ew): but we are very near to ‘ 
this in Plato, Cratylus: 

p- 406. “We call her Pallas’. 
To be sure. 


And we cannot be wrong in supposing that this is derived 
from armed dances. For the elevation of oneself or anything 
else above the earth or in the hands we call shaking (awad\ew) 
or dancing.” 
. The parallel between Plato and the Clementines is obvious, 

In the same way the Orphic hymns, whatever their date may 
be, confirm the nexus between Orpheus and allegory which we 
find in the Clementines: e. g. Johannes Diaconus commenting 
on Hesiod, Theog. 943. says, 


paptupe: de Kal év TE maxpoTépw Kparijpt "Oppevs: 
“Epuiis 0 épunvevs, Tav twavtwv ayyedos éotw. 
Niuda vdwp, rip “Hpacros, ciros Anuayrnp. 
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and so on, where we note especially the explanations of Hermes 
and the nymphs (sc. Nereids) as in the Clementines. Moreover, 
it is quite clear that some of the favourite allegories, such as 
Chronos and Rhea, Zeus and Hera, are as old, almost, as Greek 
literature itself. Equally true is it that they are very long-lived; 
their traces are found in the Neo-Platonic writers, and they are 
challenged as contemporary forms of controversy by Arnobius 
and Augustine. How then shall we be able to find a personal 
or a written source for our Clementine matter? Two roads 
suggest themselves to us: first we must note the peculiar features 
of the Clementine allegorisation; next we must look for the 
author by preference, in the school of Epicurus. The last sug- 
gestion comes from the fact that we have already found a Stoic 
tract in our romance, and it is, therefore, Epicurus’ turn to be 
represented. As to the peculiar traits of our mythology a care- 
ful examination both of the Homilies and the Recognitions 
shews that the allegories are to embrace heroes and their demi- 
gods as well as bona fide deities. For instance, there is Pro- 
metheus to be explained, and Achilles and Polyxena and Paris. 
Of these the funniest is Achilles, who is said to have been born 
full-grown, and never to have put his lips to the breast. As lips 
are xeiAy, a derivation from a privative and xetAy is possible 
in the infancy of Greek philology, which certainly did not start 
full-grown. Prometheus is an easier case than Achilles and 
requires no subtlety. 

But why should there be such eagerness to explain these 
people away? The answer is that they are engaged in inter- 
course and controversy with the great gods, and they occur in 
Homer. Then they must be got rid of: we cannot turn Hera 
into air and leave Herakles solid. Consider, for example, the 
case of Paris; in Homer he is described as Oeoedys. The Stoics 
had identified God and the world, and had proved to their own 
satisfaction that God had a perfect form and was oqaipoetdys.” 
The Epicureans could not resist the temptation of suggesting 


Te. g. Diog. Laert. VII. 140: 
tva rov xbcpuov elva cal rodroy mewepacpévov, oxi Exovra apatpoedés: mpds yap 
Thy know, apuodubraroy 7rd rowdrov, Kad dnyor Mlocedwvws év re weuwry rod 
guoKod Abyou, Kat of wept “Avrimarpoy éy Trois wept Kdopov. 
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that, in that case, Paris also would be spherical in figure. One 
can see the joke on the lips of Metrodorus, the great Epicurean 
and the second founder of the sect, in Volumina Herculanensia, 
VI. p. 31. 


jueis Aeyouev ovde Koopov Oeov ovd’ 

F , ° , a! , col 

néeXtov T akayavTa cerpyv Te TANOOVCAY. 
Sroixe de cat Tleperarnke Toor &eorw 
Neveu, STrws Tlapidt avexet poppy TO opatpoerdes,® 


So it is clear that Metrodorus and the Epicureans knew how 
to make sport of the half-fledged allegories of their opponents. 
But what of Metrodorus himself? Do we know anything of the 
allegorical element in his own theology? Suppose we turn to 
Tatian’s address to the Greeks; we shall find him affirming that 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus was not content to explain away the 
great gods in terms of elemental substances, but in his treatise 
on Homer, he tells us the meaning of Hector and Achilles and 
Agamennon, of Paris and Helen.°® 


Of these Achilles, Paris and Helen are explained in our 
romance. *° 


8 Scott in Voll. Herc. emends to wés yap idlay xe. But perhaps the 
Neapolitan editors were right. 

9 Metrodorus’ speculation upon Homer are alluded to in Plato, Jon 
p- 530c., where Ion, explaining his skill as a rhapsodist, says that he 
knows Homer better than Metrodorus of Lampsacus. I have assumed 
that Tatian in the passage quoted means to refer the whole of the mytho- 
logical series of explanations to Metrodorus, and does not imply that 
someone else has added the mortals as a supplement to the gods. For 
the mere allegorising of Zeus, Hera, and Athena, is much older than 
Metrodorus. 

10 There was a special reason for explaining away Agamemnon. He 
appears in Homer as a kind of human Zeus, so when Zeus is rarified, 
Agamemnon must also be volatilized. The case is very well put in 
Smith’s Dict. of Myth. as follows: “He lives above all the Greeks by his 
dignity, power and majesty (Il. iii. 166 etc.): and his eyes and head are 
likened to those of Zeus, his girdle to that of Ares and his breast to that 
of Poseidon (Il. ii. 477 etc.). Agamemnon is amongst the Greek heroes 
what Zeus is among the gods of Olympus. This idea appears to have 
guided the Greek artists, for in several representations of Agamemnon still 
extant there is a remarkable resemblance to the representations of Zeus”. 
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The text of the passage of Tatian is as follows: 


, ée ~ ’ 4 e al * ’ »”? 
oéBew de Tay gGToLxelwy Thy UroaTacW ovT dy Te:aOeiny OUT 
avy reioayu Tov TAnciov’ Kat Myr pddwpos de 6 Aaprbaxnvos 
év T@ epi “Opijpov Niav evyjOws dteithexrat,; wavra eis adXn- 
, , yn ‘ @ a , - a , - ? 
yopiav petaywv, ovte yap “Hpay ovre A€nvay ove Aia rovr 
> ’ 4 « 4a ’ , , 
eivai cbyow Srep of weptBdrovs Kai Teuévy KaOidpicarres vopi- 
Covow, picews de trocraces Kai sTotxelwy dtaxoopyoes’ Kat 
Tov *Exropa Oe Kat Tov "AxiAXéa, OnX\adn Kat Tov ” A-yapeuvova 
a , e a a , 4 , ‘ ”~ 
Kal mwavTas aratarAws EnAqvas te Kat BapBapovs ow ry 
e , 4 mn , ~ , ~ , e Ld , 2 
EXévy cai to Ilapide ris avris icews irapxovras yapw 
oikovouias épeite mapecny Oa, ovdevos OvTos TaY 7 poetpyueveov 
° , 
avO pwiwr, Oratio ad Graecos. 21. 


Here then we have the artist of our quest, and we may find 
from Diogenes Laertius (ii. 3.), that Metrodorus was the first 
to apply the conceptions of physics to the interpretation of 
Homer. It is the explanations of Metrodorus that underlie the 
Clementine text. 

We may, then, suggest that the author of the Clementine 
Romances has incorporated matter from the writings of Metro- 
dorus the Epicurean as well as from Bardaisan, from an un- 
known Stoic writer on Providence, and perhaps from one of the 
lost Christian Apologies. 

Let us now see whether we can get any further clue to the 
Stoic writer on Providence. 

In the course of his argument Nicetas turns aside to comment 
on the views of philosophers with regard to the origins of the 
world. He makes a catalogue of the various hypotheses that 
have been current, as that 


Pythagoras said the origin was numbers: 

Callistratus qualities 

Alcmaeon contrarieties 

Anaximander the indeterminate (ro aetpov) 
Anaxagoras equalities of parts (ouotouepiat) 
Kpicurus atoms 

Diodorus auepy (indivisibles) 

Asclepias Syxous (tumours): 
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The Geometers boundaries 

Thales water 

Heraclitus fire 

Diogenes air 

Parmenides earth 

Zeno, Empedocles and Plato ‘the four elements. 

Aristotle the four plus a fifth which is 


.J , 
QKaTOVOMaACTOV. 


We find similar lists in those who write upon the tenets of 
philosophers, as for instance in Plutarch, in Cicero, in Sextus 
Empiricus, in Philo etc. From these it is not difficult to restore 
the Greek equivalents of the terms in the Recognitions: and at 
the same time it comes to light that the tabulated lists are not 
independent; they fall into groups and are evidently internally 
connected. For example, the series in Philo De Providentia is 
nearly the same as the one in Plutarch, De placitis philosophorum, 
and so on. 

The tradition of these opinions regarding the origin of the 
world is discussed by Diels in his Doxographi Graeci, and he 
points out that the nearest neighbour to the table in the 
Recognitions is a catalogue in the writings of Sextus Empiricus 
and that their common ancestor was a Stoic work composed at 
some time between Seneca and the Antonines.™ 

It is possible that we may find a closer identification by 
examining more carefully what the Stoic writers say on this 
favourite theme of theirs. Meanwhile we have gained ground in 
another direction. It becomes clear that the author or authors 
of the Clementines had a library of philosophical books, from 
which extracts were being made in the course of the composition. 
They have told us, almost in so many words, that this library 
comprised writers of all the great schools; that it contained 
Epicurean, Stoic and Pyrrhonean works, as well as some writers 
on Fate and the influences of the Stars. We are now going to 
show that the Clementine Homilist has transcribed a long section 
from the Epistles of Chrysippus the Stoic. The proof of this 
requires a chapter to itself, as follows. 


11 See Diels, Doxographi, p. 260; Sextus Empiricus Hypotyposes. iii. 6. 
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IV 


That the Clementine Homilist transcribed an epistle of 
Chrysippus the Stoic. 


One of the perplexities of a critic who tries to unravel the 
literary structure of the Clementine literature is caused by the 
intrusion of the incidents connected with Appion and Annubis 
to which we have referred above. Appion is the leading figure 
of the pair, but both of them are followers of Simon Magus, and 
they are genuine pagans; Appion in particular, who is said to 
be an old friend of Clement’s father, is a pronounced anti-Semite, 
who finds a literary parallel in the Appion against whom 
Josephus writes. For he, also, is said to have written many 
books against the Jews, as Josephus’ antagonist had done. 
Appion undertakes the defence of the established religion, and 
is refuted by Peter and by Clement. It is not, however, a case 
such as we are commonly introduced to by Christian Apologists. 
We are not concerned with the arguments, on one side or 
another, to prove that the elements cannot be gods, nor the 
heavenly bodies: we are not limited to a recitation of the in- 
decencies of the Olympians by Clement, with an explanation of 
the same by Appion. The curious feature in the story is that 
Appion plays two parts: on the one hand he takes Olympian 
amours for granted, and recommends them for imitation; on the 
other hand he uses the method of allegory, and leaves us nothing 
to imitate and nothing to blame. 

Clement explains to the people during Appion’s absence, 
that, when he was suffering much both in mind and body from 
religious perplexity and doubt, Appion had visited him, and, 
under the supposition that Clement’s troubles were due to the 
pangs of despised love, undertook to write an erotic epistle, 
which should be given by Clement to the object of his supposed 
affection and secure her response to the same. The letter is 
annexed by the author of the Clementines. In parts it is so 
indecent as to make translation impossible. The worst vices are 


covered by the patronage of the gods on the one hand, and the 
philosophers on the other. 
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From what we already know of the literary method of the 
author of the Clementines, we are quite safe in saying that this 
letter is taken from a volume of erotic epistles. When Appion 
is brought face to face with this composition of his, he evades 
the condemnation which even an average Greek crowd would 
pronounce, by saying that he never meant it seriously, and then 
proceeds to give one of the many allegorical explanations of the 
nature and actions of the gods. 

Who, then, was the author of this erotic epistle? The writer 
leaves the key in the lock for us; he tells us that Chrysippus 
the Stoic, in his erotic epistles describes an obscene statue of 
Zeus and Hera to be seen at Argos. It is natural to conclude 
that the letter of Appion is really one of Chrysippus’ letters, in 
which a sentence like this, ‘And I have myself seen at Argos, etc.’ 
was corrected to ‘And Chrysippus, in his erotic epistles, alludes 
to the statue at Argos’ etc. 

It is quite clear that Chrysippus offered the example of Zeus 
for imitation, and at other times explained Zeus away; but this 
is precisely what Appion does in the tale; so that for this part 
of the story we may say approximately that Chrysippus is Appion 
and Appion Chrysippus. 

The early Christian fathers who had any acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy were not slow to point out the moral cor- 
ruption of the early Stoic teachers, in matters of which St. Paul 
would say it was a shame even to speak. 

Theophilus of Antioch, in his address to Autolycus (IIT. 8) 
tells the same story that we have in the Clementines and Origen 
against Celsus has something of the same kind in the description 
of a shameful picture at Samos (apparently a variant of the 
Argos statue) which Chrysippus is said to have allegorised 
(c. Celswm. TV. 48). 

Even Diogenes Laertius accuses Chrysippus of having written 
much indecent matter, and tells the same story of Zeus and 
Hera, referring it, however, not to the erotic epistles, but to a 
treatise on the Early Physiologists at the 600th line or there- 
abouts, which suggests that here also the indecency had been 
allegorised. The reference of Diogenes Laertius is exact, and 
tells us not only in what book to look for the Chrysippean 
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statement, but at what part of the book: so we shall be obliged 
to admit that Chrysippus told the story twice, once in an erotic 
epistle, and once in a treatise which he calls Physiology, the 
explanation of the gods in terms of natural phenomena. The 
parallel with the discourses of Appion in the Clementines is very 
close. We need not be surprised at the repetition of the theme 
in Chrysippus: he was not only a voluminous writer, but one 
that was constantly repeating himself.” 

At first sight it seems almost incredible that so great a name 
as Chrysippus could be so badly tainted; but it can easily be 
shown that all the early Stoics (and to some extent it is true 
even of Epictetus) regarded vice in its grosser forms as a matter 
of indifference. In this respect the teaching and practice of Zeno 
and Cleanthes is almost as bad as that of Chrysippus. 

We conclude then, that an erotic epistle of Chrysippus has 
been borrowed, wholly or in part, by the author of the Clemen- 
tines. 

We have in the foregoing rapid sketch reduced the Clementine 
Homilies to a skeleton in the shape of a familiar folktale, clothed 
with flesh and form by the use of a series of Greek and Oriental 


philosophical writers. We found traces of Epicurean and Stoic 
hands, and a possible use of a lost Christian Apology. The study 
of the Clementine literature will become easier, when we have 
in our mind such writers as Metrodorus, Chrysippus, Bardaisan, 
and an anonymous Stoic writer on Providence. 


12 See v. Arnim Stoic. Vet. Fragg. p. IX. 
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INTERPOLATIONS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


H. J. FLOWERS 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T is taken for granted that 753—8 11, and 54 do not belong 

to the true text of the Fourth Gospel and no attempt will 
be made in this essay to prove it. It would also be taken for 
granted that 21, does not belong to the main part of the Gospel 
if it were not for two facts. The first is that it is a thesis the 
truth of which many scholars still deny. The second is that the 
present writer is of the opinion that the person or persons re- 
sponsible for the authorship of chapter 21 are also responsible 
for editing chapters 1—20. But before we can collect the argu- 
ments in favor of the second opinion, we must show that we 
have reasons for holding the first. Our first task therefore is 
to prove that chap. 21 comes from a different hand than do 
chapters 1— 20. 

The criticism which must be brought to bear upon this chapter 
is solely internal. There is not a single manuscript in existence 
which does not contain it. We will examine the chapter from 
three points of view, (1) connection, (2) style and vocabulary, 
(3) contents. 

(1) Connection. After reading chap. 20 30-31, it seems strange 
that the same author should go on to describe another post- 
resurrection appearance. The verses are a grand finale to the 
Gospel; the seven signs are complete, Jesus has appeared three 
times to the disciples (to Mary Mugdalene, to the Eleven with- 
out Thomas, and to the Eleven with Thomas), he has given his 
commission to the disciples (20 21-23), he has given them the 
physical proofs of his resurrection (20 20-27), the disciples have 
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clearly recognised him (20 25), and then we are given the con- 
clusion which states that the whole book has been written that 
the readers may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and believing, they may have life in his name. After that, 
there seems nothing more to add. Chap. 21 comes as a decided 
anti-climax. 

(2) Style and Vocabulary. If 21 was not written by the same 
man who wrote the main part of the Gospel, is was certainly 
written by one who had saturated himself in its thought and 
language. And yet there are minute signs that another hand 
has been at work. épavépwoev éavrdv in verse 1 is unusual to 
describe a resurrection appearance. The verb is not used in Mt 
or Lk. We have the passive for a post-resurrection appearance 
in Jn 2114, and the reflexive in this verse and also in the 
spurious ending of Mk. The word davepdw is itself a favorite 
one of Jn, but it is used generally of the self-manifestation of 
Jesus. éwi with the genitive ris Qadacons is entirely different 
in meaning from the same words in 6 19. The name of the sea, 
Tiberias, does not occur anywhere else in the Gospels except 
here and in 61, but the two references are distinct: 6 1 reads 
ths Oadacons ris Tadtraias tis TBepiados, and 221 reads rigs 
Oadacons ris T:Bepiados. In the first reference, both the earlier 
name and the name by which the lake came to be called in the 
second century are used; in 211, only the latter is used. (This 
may be noted as a minor proof of the comparative lateness of 
the Gospel.) Of course, this distinction does not necessarily 
prove difference of authorship, but it may be that rs T'aAsAatas 
has been introduced into 61 by an editor as an explanatory 
note. || of rod DeBedaiov in verse 2 is quite unique in Jn. There 
is a marked enumeration of disciples here, which is alien to the 
general method of the author. Jn particularises his characters, 
but generally he does not name those who are not to form part 
of the dialogue. And when he does particularise them, he 
caricatures them. That is, he makes them into types, representing 
certain classes of people. “Jn makes the fishing an extemporised 
affair.. Throughout his Gospel he nowhere describes the oc- 
cupation of the apostles, whether fishermen, taxgatherer or any- 
thing else.” (Abbott, Proclamation, p. 47). | waidia in vers 5 
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deserves mention. The disciples are nowhere else addressed by 
this word, but texvia is used in 2333. Both radia and rexvia 
are used inI Jn. | mpoopaytov is dak Neyouevov, | amexplOnoav 
is used in an unusual way. It is generally used in conjunction 
with some form of Aéyew. Yet the use of aroxpiverOa by itself 
is more common in Jn than in the Synoptics. This verse is 
almost exactly like 1 21. || écxvew in verse 6 is a word found 
nowhere else in Jn. azé with genitive in causal sense is found 
only here. || éevdvrnv in verse 7 is found only here in the New 
Testament. In verse 8, T@ wAoapi 7AOoy without any pre- 
position and ro dixtvov tev ‘x@vwy are both strange. || azo is 
used in a partitive sense in verse 10; é« is used elsewhere in Jn 
for this. || ToAuaw in verse 12 is not used elsewhere in Jn. It is 
used, however, only four times in the Synoptics. || éyepOels in 
verse 14 has been noted by Moffatt and Bacon as a mark of 
difference between this chapter and the rest of the Gospel. 
Yet avaoriva and éyepOjva are both used in reference to the 
resurrection of Jesus in Mk, and in Mk 12 25, avaorjva refers 
to the general resurrection. In Lk, both words are used for the 
resurrection of Jesus, and avacrjva for the general resurrection 
in 16 31. Paul generally has éyepOjva, but in I Thess. 4 14, he 
has avéorn for the resurrection of Jesus, and in I Thess. 4 16, 
he has avacrjcovra for the general resurrection. So that it 
cannot be said that the use of the one or the other verb can be 
cited in order to find a difference of authorship or date. aAéov 
Tovrwy seems to refer to Mt 26 33; there is no ground for it in 
the Fourth Gospel. Also the phrase is not quite Johannine. 
To judge by 41, Jn would have used wAéov 7 odo. || In verse 20, 
the reference to the disciple whom Jesus loved as Os xat 
averecev k. 7. X. is slightly unnatural from one who had described 
the act itself, but not so unnatural from an editor who wished 
to define more minutely the disciple referred to. || In verse 25, 
oijua is found, This is common in classical Greek in the same 
sense, but is found nowhere else in the New Testament. 

It seems to me that these alone are the differences which 
can be fairly brought up. There are many more forms of ex- 
pression which are found nowhere else in this Gospel, but they 
can easily be explained by the difference of subject matter. 
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(3) Contents. There are three distinct sections in this chapter, 
the one referring to the miraculous draught of fishes; the second, 
to the rehabilitation of Peter; and the third is the editorial note 
in verses 24 and 25. The first section has difficulties of its own. 
It reveals the disciples in a state of doubt and despondency, with 
no consciousness at all of having met the risen Jesus or of having 
received a high commission from him. They are listless and not 
active as we should have expected. They are slow in recognising 
Jesus, which is strange when we remember that, according to the 
preceding chapter, Jesus had revealed himself plainly to them. 
This points to the fact that the story of 21 1-14 is of the first 
of a Galilean series of appearances, Perhaps the author knew of 
two distinct lines of tradition about the post-resurrection appear- 
ances of Jesus, the one locating them in Galilee and the other 
in Jerusalem, and wished to make up what was lacking in the 
preceding chapter. There are two important theories with regard 
to the origin of 21 1-14. (a) The first theory associates it with 
the lost ending of Mk’s Gospel, either as an edited account of 
that lost ending or as a variant of it. (So Rohrbach, Der Schluss 
des Marcusevangeliums, followed by Harnack, Chronologie, I, 
p- 696f.) It is clear from Mk 16 7, that, if the conclusion were 
ever found, it would contain the account of a Galilean appear- 
ance, in which Peter, perhaps because of hi® denial, would have 
a peculiar part to play. It by no means follows that Peter would 
have the only or most important part to play in that appearance, 
as the prediction is that Jesus would appear to others as well as 
to Peter, but it does follow that Peter would have some particular 
intercourse with Jesus, because of the emphatic way in which 
his name is added to Trois uabyrais avrov. Now the last chapter 
of Jn agrees with this almost exactly. There are other disciples 
there, and Peter does have that particular business with Jesus of 
which Mk seems to speak. And yet the conclusion that Jn 21 1-14 
represents the lost ending of Mk is by no means conclusive. 
For (1) Peter is not the only one or even the first to see Jesus; 
(2) it is not the eleven or the disciples as a whole who are there, 
but only a definite number of them; (3) the connecting link 
between Mk’s original ending and Jn is generally found in the 
Gospel of Peter. There we are told that the disciples left 
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Jerusalem, without having heard apparently that Jesus was 
risen, and the Gospel breaks off at the beginning of a fishing 
scene. From this it is inferred, because of the ignorance of the 
disciples, and because of the special mention of Peter in Mk 16 7, 
that the fishing scene in Jn and the Gospel of Peter both 
embody the lost ending of Mk. But the appearance ‘according 
to Jn, is to seven disciples only, and therefore is not the ful- 
filment of the prediction in Mk. Also the Gospel of Peter may 
have taken the fishing scene from Jn quite as well as that both 
should have taken it from Mk. It seems conclusive that the 
author of the Gospel of Peter knew all four canonical Gospels. 
(4) Schmiedel and Moffatt find a fourth argument in the fact 
that Mk and Mt practically agree until they come to the spurious 
ending in Mk, and they say that it is therefore natural to suppose 
that Mt 28 embodies the proper ending of Mk rather than Jn 21. 
This argument is not conclusive. It is quite conceivable that Mt 
did not use Mk until after the ending had been lost. This 
possibility is made into a probability when we read the ending 
of Mt, which is totally unlike the Markan style. It is a mere 
orthodox catalogue, without anything individual or graphic. 
Above all, it is ecclesiastical and theologising. 

(b) The second hypothesis is that Jn 21 1-14 is a story based 
upon the tradition“embodied in Lk 51-11. Lk substitutes for 
Mk 1 16-20 a call which puts Peter first (a strange order), and 
which makes the power of Jesus the occasion for the confession 
of sin on the part of Peter and the recognition of the distinc- 
tiveness of Jesus, all of which is made to lead up to the appoint-. 
ment of Peter to the apostolic office. That there is some point 
of contact between the traditions of Lk and Jn is clear. The 
Gentile mission is plainly symbolised in both. There are vital 
differences between the stories of Lk and Jn, and the absence 
of linguistic likenesses between them goes to show that they 
were relying upon a common oral tradition which was not known 
to Mk and Mt. This common oral tradition seems to show itself 
in many other scenes relating to the latter part of the ministry 
of Jesus. The tradition centres round Jerusalem. 

The rehabilitation of Peter is the second part of the con- 
cluding chapter, and it is clear that the incident is to be closely 
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connected with the preceding narrative regarding the draught of 
fishes. It is just possible that there were two separate stories 
floating about, one referring to a draught of fishes and the 
appointment of Peter, and the other referring to a post- 
resurrection appearance to Peter and the predictions referring 
to his death and that of the beloved disciple, and that these 
have been telescoped together. But it seems that the forgiveness 
of Peter is vital to the fishing scene. It is probable that the 
predictions are additions to the primitive tradition. It is rather 
unnatural to relate the story of the prediction of the death of 
the beloved disciple living until Jesus came, if that disciple were 
already dead. Jesus did not will that he should survive until 
the second coming.. It is more natural that the story should be 
written about a man who was dead than that a man should write 
it in reference to his own future death. Besides, the teaching 
about the Parousia is similar to what we have in the Synoptics, 
It is not the kind of teaching that we generally have in the 
Fourth Gospel, in which the Parousia is treated spiritually as 
the coming of Christ or the Spirit in the life of the disciples 
and the church (cf. 14 2, 3, 18, 19). 

The third section of this last chapter is simply the last two 
verses, 24 and 25. It is most unnatural that anyone who had 
written 20 30-31 should end his Gospel at 2123. It is quite 
possible that he should have ended it at 21 24, verse 25 being an 
editorial addition. But it is equally plain that 21 24 does not 
come from the man who wrote the main part of the Gospel. 
Verses 24 and 25 must go together. “The ‘we’ of 24 includes the 
‘T’ of 25, but excludes the ‘he’ of 24” (Zahn). Both 24 and 25 
must be an addition not by one man but by a body of men, 
either the Ephesian or some other church or a group of apostles 
or disciples of the writer. There is practically no textual 
evidence for saying that the Gospel was ever published without 
21 or even without 21 24-25. It may be therefore that the whole 
of chapter 21 comes from the same circle. It is almost a certainty 
that none of it comes from the author of chapters 1-20. It is 
absolutely certain that 21 24-25 comes from a group of men. 
It does not come from an unauthorised person, but is a supple- 
ment added to the Gospel not long after it was written and 

il 
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probably before it was published, and in the same region where 
it originated. 

We will now begin to look for interpolations in the main part 
of the Gospel. And the interpolations we look for will be those 
without any external evidence to support the hypothesis. For 
example ov yap cuvypavtat "lovdaios Dauapetras is held to be 
an interpolation. But we have external evidence for so regarding 
it. No attempt therefore will be made here to support the view. 

(1) The first case I would point to is 5 28,29. The reasons 
for regarding these verses as interpolated are: (a) They break 
the connection of verses 27 and 30, which naturally go together; 
(b) They are hardly compatible with 5 25; (c) They are alien to 
the main thought of the Gospel. The main thought of the Fourth 
Gospel on the question of judgment is clear. The resurrection 
of judgment, that is to say, the resurrection of the wicked, is 
nothing more than a deliverance of the wicked over to judgment. 
Eternal life is not a time conception, but an ethical and purely 
timeless one. In only a few passages does it retain a temporal 
meaning. In these, it refers to the future heavenly life (414 6 27 
12 25). But in 5 28,29, we have a totally unspiritual conception 
of the resurrection. of év Tois uvyueiors probably comes from 
Is 26 19. 

(2) The references to the last day in 6 39, 40, 44,54 are also 
probably interpolations. (So Wendt, Charles and Schmiedel.) 
The references are quite superfluous, they spoil and even con- 
tradict the context, and are against the point of view expressed 
in 5 24 8 51 11 25, which quite definitely maintains that eternal 
life is a gift enjoyed here and now by those who believe in 
Christ. We have this shown to us in chapter 11, where, as 
against the crude orthodoxy of Martha and the belief that her 
brother would rise again on the last day, Jesus says, “I am the 
resurrection and the life. Everyone who believes in me shall 
never die.” The fact that all the four references to Christ 
raising the dead appear in the same context and nowhere else 
in this Gospel, the fact that they are entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospel as a whole and are so like Synoptic teach- 
ing, points rather to interpolation by one who did not agree 
fully with the Johannine point of view than to the fact that a 
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writer like the author of this Gospel should, in one passage 
alone, fall back to such an extent into primitive ideas. Pfleiderer 
(Primitive Christianity) objects to this, and says that the Gospel 
was written almost solely to attack Gnosticism and to mediate 
between the Synoptic and Gnostic views. This necessitates it 
taking over without modification certain primitive ideas. But 
this thesis cannot be carried through. It demands too late a 
date for the composition of the Gospel. The Gnosticism reflected 
in this Gospel is only incipient. Also the purpose of the Gospel 
is much more complex than that. Wernle also (Beginnings of 
Christianity, vol. II, p. 136, 137), makes the Gospel a mediation 
between primitive eschatology and its Hellenization. “He is 
really a representative of the old eschatology from first to last; 
only, as an apologist, he tried to meet the Greeks in this point 
as in many others, by endeavoring to adapt the Christian hope 
for the future to their own views.” But when Wernle says that 
Jn 14 1-3 can scarcely mean anything else than that Jesus will 
fetch the Christians to God and will not himself live upon earth, 
we begin to suspect his point of view. 141-3 can hardly be 
interpreted by anything else but 14 17-21. 

(3) An interpolation is probably to be found in 42, “and yet 
Jesus did not baptize, but his disciples.” (So P. W. Schmidt, 
Geschichte Jesu, II, 92 and Wellhausen, Evang. Joh., p. 20.) 
This is a clear contradiction of the preceding verse. The whole 
question of the rival baptisms of Jesus and John is difficult and 
obscure. John baptizes, though Christ has come and substituted 
the baptism of the Spirit for the baptism of water. The disciples 
of John are indignant at the success of Jesus, a success which 
John is said to have predicted. They do not recognise Jesus, 
though John had acclaimed him. Jesus baptizes with water, 
though his mission was to baptize with the Spirit. Here we have 
a clear case of the feeling of the Christian Church obtruding 
itself into the Gospel tradition. It is not enough to say quod 
quis per alium facit, id ipse fecisse dicitur. That is only the 
harmonization of despair. It may be John’s method to contra- 
dict the Synoptics, he may now and again be confused in his 
own thinking. But it would show unpardonable carelessness for 
an author to say one thing in one sentence, and give a clear 

11* 
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contradiction of it in the next. It is possible that the words 
arose in the form of a marginal note by a scribe to explain 
away a difficulty and that the words slipped into the text. 
Abbott (Diat. 1925) takes it as an anacoluthon due to a desire 
to make readers see the striking things at a glance and then 
gradually take in the rest. He refers to 115 and 2018 as 
examples. 

(4) Probable interpolations are 2 21,22 7 39 1233 and 189. 
Wendt marks these, not as interpolations, but as signs of a later 
writer using a Johannine source. We cannot now examine the 
whole theory. I take it to be wrong. But though the theory of 
Wendt may be wrong, some of his facts may be right. 2 21, 22 
are certainly a poor explanation. What the words probably 
mean is, as Wendt and others say, “If you destroy the place 
of the worship of God, I, in the shortest space of time, will raise 
in renovated state that worship which you have abused.” But 
the text then goes on to say that Jesus spoke thus of the temple 
of his body, and that, after his resurrection, the disciples re- 
membered and understood. Pfleiderer, following Jakobsen, says 
the story comes from Mk’s account of the cleansing of the 
Temple, and Lk’s story of 241-52, and that Jn 219 comes from 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, and he takes “body” as equivalent 
to the Christian church. Except for the first statement, which 
is probably right, this is all mere conjecture. The logion of Jesus 
was certainly enigmatical, but it would have been enigmatical 
to a hopeless extent had Jesus referred to his own physical 
body, or to the church as being, in the Pauline phrase, the body 
of Christ. It is doubtful whether the author of the Gospel would 
have so interpreted the church. The fact that the saying was 
brought up against Jesus at his trial shows that his hearers also 
understood him to speak of the destruction of the Temple, though 
they misunderstood the nature of the destruction. The comment 
of the Evangelist shows a misinterpretation of a spiritual utter- 
ance which is unusual. His method is to spiritualise a saying 
having reference to a physical event rather than to materialise 
what is meant to be symbolical. 

839 shows the same kind of thing. Jesus is reported to have 
said, “He who believeth in me, as the Scripture saith, out of 
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his belly shall flow forth streams of living water”. These words 
are a favorite passage for exegetical discussion, but the solution 
proposed by Dr. C. F. Burney (Expositor, Nov. 1920) seems to 
be the best. He takes the stop to be after éue and then 6 mia Tedwv 
eis éue is part of the invitation of 7 37. (So E. W. Bullinger.) 
The passage quoted in 7 38 cannot be connected with any Old 
Testament reference. Dr. Burney takes the text to arise from 
a misunderstanding of PY and }'Y. When the verse is recon- 
structed, it reads, “He that thirsteth, let him come unto me, 
and let him drink that believeth on me. As the Scripture hath 
said, ‘Rivers shall flow forth from the fountains of living waters’.” 
This can mean that Christ, the object of faith, would be the 
fountain, and we are thus saved the difficulty of explaining what 
is unique in John, the fact of a believer himself being a source 
of inspiration. If we accept Dr. Burney’s view, we have a wide 
field of study opened up for us. To what extent is the Fourth 
Gospel dependent on Aramaic sources? These are more frequent 
probably than has yet been supposed. Such asource lies, it seems 
to me, behind the difficult phrase of 8 25. Dr. Briggs thought 
that our present Gospel was a translation of a Hebrew original. 
But the whole tone of the Gospel seems to militate against this. 
The final decision on the question of origin is not a linguistic 
one. Cheyne (Enc. Bib., “ Nathanael”) also suggests, in one in- 
stance, a mistranslation of a Hebrew original. But to go back a 
little. The text says that this saying refers to the Spirit, “which 
was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.” Now, 
whether we take Burney’s reconstruction or not, the preceding 
verse most certainly does not mean that. Not only so, it limits 
the glorification of Jesus to his death and resurrection, which 
is alien to the thought of this Gospel. The whole life of Jesus 
was a glorification before men, and it was only the consummation 
of the glory which was given on the cross, cf. 12 28. 

12 33 is another case of misinterpretation. Jesus says, “And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth (é« tis yjs), will draw all 
men unto me”. The text then goes on to say, “this he said, 
signifying by what death he was about to die”. This corresponds 
to 18 32. The meaning of the verse is therefore that tbovcPa 
refers in the mind of Jesus to the crucifixion. But the context, 
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which refers to the glorification of Christ in his life, the use of 
éx Tis yhs, and the general meaning of iotvcAa as equivalent 
to do€aCerOa is against this interpretation. Moreover, we have 
exactly the same kind of sentence in 21 19 (the appendix), and 
the same kind of interpretation. Jesus is reported to have 
referred to Peter’s manner of life, but the writer interprets it 
as referring to his manner of death. Finally, 18 32 seems to be 
peculiarly inappropriate. There is no trace in 18 31, that the 
crucifixion was in the mind of Jesus. 

The fourth case of misunderstanding is in 17 12, which is 
wrongly interpreted in 189. What Jesus means is that he has 
preserved his disciples from spiritual assaults. What the writer 
takes him to mean is that he had preserved them from physical 
enemies. Lock, in his criticism of Wendt, disputes this as being 
a misunderstanding, and says the disciple in his old age, looking 
back upon the life of his Lord, lovingly sees in the care of Jesus 
at the betrayal an example of his usual attitude. This rests 
upon a belief in a certain authorship of the Gospel which needs 
careful examination. It seems obvious also that the four examples 
cited must go together. 

When we look back upon them, we see signs of similarity. 
(1) They are the only cases in the genuine part of the Gospel 
where the author presumes to say what Jesus meant. The 
general method is to make Jesus interpret himself. (2) They 
are all cases in which an utterance of Jesus referring to timeless 
spiritual facts has been interpreted so as to refer to temporal 
events. (3) All reveal the mind of the man or men responsible 
for the appendix, with the material interpretation of the Parousia, 
and the attitude to death. The conclusion therefore is that the 
author of 21 21-23, interpolated 12 33 18 9 2 21, 22 7 39 and 18 32 
into the Gospel. We are thus delivered from a great deal of 
contradiction and an equal amount of subtle exegesis. 

There is one more instance of conjectural interpolation that 
I would mention. That is 19 35, kai 6 éwpaxws meuapTvpnker, 
kat GAnOun airobd éorw 4 mapTtupia, Kaxeivos oldev Ort adyO 
Aévyet, a Kal duels morevonre, Upon the explanation of this 
passage, we must enter rather fully. The reference of course is 
to the water and blood coming out of the side of Jesus. Many 
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have tried to prove that this could happen, but they do not seem 
to have met with much success. Moreover, if we remember the 
meaning of water and blood in this Gospel, there is no reason 
why we should try to prove it. In three words, we have Christian 
theology symbolised: the life freely given up to God and the 
water of baptism. The really difficult point is not the fact, but 
the attestation of the fact. What is meant by 06 ewpaxws? Is the 
author identifying himself with the eyewitness or distinguishing 
himself from him and referring to him as the authority for the 
statement? Nothing can be got out of the meaning of éxeivos. 
Schmiedel, noted as a grammarian, says, “The elaborate in- 
vestigations that have been made on the question whether any- 
one can designate himself by éxeivos or not are not only not 
decisive as regards any secure grammatical results: they do not 
touch the kernel of the question at all”. (Enc. Bib., 2543), 
I take éxeivos to refer to the glorified Christ. We are saved 
thereby from bringing into the discussion a third man C who 
testifies to the truth of an event witnessed by B which is recorded 
by A. In spite of all the discussion to prove that éxeivos can 
refer to the writer, I remain unconvinced, for (1) to judge by 
the attitude in 1 14, whatever any other author would have done, 
the author of the Fourth Gospel would have spoken of himself 
in the first, and not in the third person; (2) it raises unnecessary 
suspicion for any man to assert that he is trustworthy; we 
instinctively disbelieve anyone who asserts so strongly that he is 
speaking the truth; (3) it is not the style of the author, or indeed 
of any author, to add such confirmation to the facts he relates. 

On the other hand, to take 6 éwpaxss to refer to someone 
other than the author is equally difficult, for if we do not believe 
a man whom we do know, it is absurd to refer to a second whom 
we do not know. There is no point at all in such a reference. 

But if we take 19 35 as an interpolation, many things are 
made plain. (a) The connection between 34 and 36 is much better, 
and the prophecy is brought into close contact with the event. 
If 35 comes from the author, it would be more suitable after 37 
than after 34. (b) The statement in 35 is of the same kind that 
we have in 21 24, which we have seen comes from a different 
hand than the one that is responsible for chapters 1—20. (c) The 
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symbolism of water and blood is easy to misinterpret. It is 
difficult to believe that a man should testify to his own trust- 
worthiness. It is not nearly so difficult to believe that an editor 
should testify to the author’s trustworthiness. The author 
probably did not believe the water and blood to be anything 
but symbolic. The difficulty is that the editor’s grasp of historic 
fact was clearer than his grasp of symbolism. He has taken the 
author to speak the truth historically. But he has met sceptics. 
Thus we can say that 19 35 comes from the same hand as 21 24, 
and means, “The man who has seen these things and testified 
to them by recording them in his book is speaking the truth. 
We know he is speaking the truth. And above all, Christ knows 
he is speaking the truth”. 

Thus, we have as a tentative reconstruction of the Gospel; 
(1) the Gospel itself, chapters 1—20, depicting the life of Jesus 
in the light of the Prologue; (2) the appendix, written before 
the Gospel was published, by someone unknown; but this second 
man did not merely add the appendix. He saw fit to edit the 
Gospel; (3) the last two verses, 21 24,25 and the attestation of 
19 35 come from a body of men to authenticate the whole Gospel. 
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N the Forbes Library at Northampton, Mass. is a manuscript 

of the Samaritan Passover service. It was purchased in 1905, 
probably in a collection of books, for the library has no special 
record of its purchase, and the librarian is unable to tell where 
it came from. It lay for years untouched in the store-room, no 
one who saw it knowing what it was. 

The manuscript is of heavy paper and contains 123 leaves. 
The leaves are 8'/,><5'/, inclusive, the space written covering 
4"/,.><4 inches, with from 22 to 34 lines on a page. The writing 
is in general very plain and excellently preserved. The latter 
part of the manuscript is usually more compactly and obscurely 
written than the first part. It is bound in heavy embossed leather, 
but it may be surmised that this is not the original binding, for 
leaves 12 to 21 are placed between 1 and 2. Leaf 2 is a title 
page, in Arabic, giving the name of the scribe, Yahud Ibn 
Ishak, and the date, twenty ninth of Sofar, 1151 (1735 a. p.), 
Leaf 65 reverse, also repeats the name and date of year. 

The manuscript seems to be a complete copy of the Samaritan 
passover service with all the Scripture readings. Its excellent 
condition makes it an interesting exemplar of the Samaritan 
liturgical manuscript. I understand that such liturgical manu- 
scripts are not uncommon, but I doubt if outside the larger 
libraries many exist which are in finer form or better preser- 
vation than this. 

Red ink is used abundantly, and occasionally green and brown, 
as variations from the black of the manuscript. Not only are the 
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headings and rubrics usually in red, but it is used in the text 
for purely decorative purposes. Alternate lines are sometimes 
in color. Sometimes colored inks are used to make a symmetrical 
design on a page of prose (leaf 90), and occasionally lines of 
verse are arranged in triangles of alternative red and black 
(leaves 85, 86). Purely decorative designs are not uncommon. 

The Passover service as given in the manuscript corresponds 
in general to the liturgy as printed in Cowley, The Samaritan 
Liturgy (Oxford 1909), pg. 93—128, except that Cowley does 
not print the Scripture selections. The headings, which are 
often in Arabic, frequently vary widely from the printed text; 
but there is no standard for these. Cowley remarks that they 
“have no literary character and may be varied according to the 
will of the scribe. They are very cursively written, often hard 
to read and harder to explain” (op. cit. xlii). Sometimes Arabic 
and Samaritan characters are used interchangeably. 

Variations from the printed texts, however, are by no means 
confined to the headings. On the reverse of leaf 44 the scribe 
wrote, in alternate lines of red and black, a passage of 7 lines, 
and omitted a poem of 20 lines with heading, in Cowley, p. 100, 101. 
A later scribe has copied the omitted poem, with a variant 
‘heading, bottom side up on the margin. 

The long passages from the bottom of leaf 54 to 58 reverse 
are not at that place in Cowley. 

The passage beginning with the last line of 60 and continuing 
to 61 is not in Cowley p. 110, nor do I find it elsewhere indexed. 

Leaf 91 contains a poem of 9 lines not in Cowley, but the 
last 6 lines of the page, to which this is prefixed, are in Cowley, 
p. 116, line 20 ff. On leaf 92 reverse, instead of the alphabetic 
poem in Cowley, p. 117, the manuscript inserts a long passage 
beginning with an account of creation. 

In the middle of leaf 95 begins an alphabetic poem, placed 
by Cowley not in the Passover series, but among the Common 
Prayers (p. 5, line 10 ff.). The first stanza varies from the printed 
text and uses 3 at the beginning. The poem is incomplete, 
closing at the top of leaf 96 with the ? stanza. 

It is followed by another alphabetic poem, but using 7 instead 
of & at the beginning, copied with variations and from the 
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Common Prayers, Cowley p. 56, line 8 ff. It also is incomplete, 
ending on leaf 96 reverse with the * stanza. At the bottom of 
leaf 121 begins another alphabetic poem from the Common 
Prayers, which is found in Cowley, p. 12, the last line, to p. 14. 
The manuscript here also is defective, omitting the stanzas 
after 3, excepting the F\ stanza, with which it ends on leaf 123. 

In the Scripture passages there are some readings which 
seem to be scribal errors; there are readings phonetically ac- 
counted for, like the interchange of gutturals; but there are 
also expansions, condensations and paraphrases. I have had no 
opportunity to compare these with other manuscripts containing 
the Scripture passages, which Cowley does not print. There is, 
however, one notable peculiarity. It is the superabundant use 
of the word “Joseph” in certain passages from the story of that 
patriarch, on leaves 8 (reverse), 9, 11, 102, 103. The scribe has 
inserted the name often once or more in every line. On some 
pages he has so arranged the text that the repetition of the 
name falls in a column, extending on leaf 103 from the top to 
the bottom of the page. Such an extravagant repetition of the 
word destroys the meaning of many passages and makes their 
translation quite impossible. It might be called the Samaritan 
equivalent of the Japanese use of “pillow words” in poetry, 
used here, not for reasons of meter, but to honor the great 
Samaritan patriarch. Whether done in other liturgical manu- 
scripts IT am unable to say, but the Samaritan Pentateuch as 
published by Hildesheim, has no such superabundant use of 
the name. 
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The Teaching of the New Testament on Divorce. By the 
Venerable R. H. Cuarnxes. Witiiams and Norcate: London, 
1921. pp. xiv+127. 


scholarly treatment of this subject has long been a 

desideratum. Unfortunately, the book before us is not 
conclusive, though it contains much that is worthy of the high 
reputation of its author. We learn that the questions on divorce, 
asked of Jesus by the Pharisees, and his replies (Matt. 19 9 
Lk. 16 18) refer only to divorces on slight grounds, and do not 
relate to adultery. Matthew 1910-12 has nothing to do with 
divorce, but comes from a context on self-denial for the Gospel’s 
sake (doubtless the author has in mind such passages as 
1 Cor. 7 32-34 and Lk. 14 26). Mark 10 2-12 has been reedited 
for Gentile Christians; one change is the reference to divorce by 
the wife—something impossible in Jewish law. 1 Cor. 7 10, 11b 
gives a saying of Jesus similar to those in the Synoptics. 
1 Cor. 7 11a is an interpolation; this removed, marriage after 
divorce on the ground of unfaithfulness is nowhere forbidden in 
the New Testament. These points are established, or at least 
made probable. The discussions of the. verbs meaning divorce 
and desert and of opveia are of value. One wishes that in dis- 
cussing the latter the author had considered the interpretation, 
as any sort of improper behavior, given by Selden (Uxor 
Ebraica, seu de Nuptiis et Divortiis .. . Veterum Ebraeorum, 
chaps. 19, 22), and other seventeenth-century writers. 

There are, however, certain matters vital to the author’s 
contention that the New Testament approves divorce for 
adultery, with subsequent remarriage, which are hardly accept- 
able. Contrary to general opinion, Archdeacon Charles holds 
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that Matthew’s report of the saying of Christ which makes an 
exception of |ropveia is nearer the original than that of Mark, 
who makes no exception. One of his grounds for this opinion 
is that “the law which required the death of the adulterous 
woman and her paramour was still valid” (p. 19). But if Jesus 
accepted the punishment of death for adultery, there is no 
question of divorce for adultery, and we must not represent him 
as substituting divorce for death in Matt. 5 32 and 19 3-9. The 
author draws his conclusion that Jesus approved stoning as the 
penalty for adultery from the story of the woman taken in 
adultery (John 8). From this he infers that our Lord made no 
objection to divorce for adultery, or to subsequent remarriage. 
It is difficult to see how an execution, which left the guiltless 
survivor unmarried and free to marry again, can be equated 
with a divorce leaving both guilty and innocent free to remarry. 
The author supports his case by writing: “Jewish law, civil and 
religious, made divorce compulsory in the case of adultery, as 
we have already observed” (p. 9). But the fact “already 
observed” was that “this law (death for adultery) was in force 
during our Lord’s ministry and for one or more years after its 
close... After 30 a. p. the husband was compelled by Jewish 
law to divorce his adulterous wife” (p. 5). This destroys the 
basis in John of the argument that Matthew represents the 
saying of Jesus. We are left as before face to face with the 
discrepancy between Mark, with Luke, on one hand, and 
Matthew on the other. The facts presented by the author make 
almost irresistible the conclusion that the interpolation was 
made in Matthew by one familiar with the Jewish law of divorce 
for adultery, or possibly with a similar Christian custom (see 
Allen’s Matthew in the International Critical Commentary, p. 52). 

Archdeacon Charles holds that 1 Cor. 6 13-17, in which be- 
lievers are forbidden to defile themselves with harlots, teaches 
that unchastity dissolves marriage. The Apostle is not writing 
directly on marriage, but declaring that harlotry is opposed to 
union with Christ. Yet Romans 7 1-3, which draws an analogy 
between marriage and the law, and between bodily death and 
death to the law through the body of Christ, is explained as 
having nothing to do with divorce, but is called “an illustration 
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and nothing more” (p. 42). The two passages seem to be on 
the same footing; if the author need not consider Romans, he 
cannot use Corinthians to support his argument. 

The point is made that Mark in his account (10 2-12) of the 
conversation of Jesus and the Pharisees omits from the quotation 
from Genesis the words “and cleave to his wife”, found in 
Matthew; this clause is called “most pertinent to the argument 
of Christ” (p. 89). But since Mark does not omit the words 
“the twain shall become one flesh” he may be held to give the 
spirit of the familiar passage, and no significance can be 
attached to his omission. The author remarks on ““Mark’s wrong 
attribution of the verbs ‘commanded’ (évereiAaTo) and ‘suffered’ 
(érérpevyev) to Christ and the Pharisees respectively”, and on 
“the attribution by Mark to Christ of words which rightly 
belonged to the Pharisees.” The verses are: They say unto him, 
Why then did Moses command to give a bill of divorcement?... 
He saith unto them, Moses... suffered you (Matt. 19 7-8). 
He... said unto them, What did Moses command you? And 
they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of divorcement 
(Mark 10 3-4). While the attribution of the words to the 
speakers is reversed, the first reference in each case uses 
command and the second suffer, as though by a formula: What 
is the law? The law allows... 

We cannot found a working belief that Jesus countenanced 
divorce for adultery, and for that alone, on such interpretations 
as those of this volume. 

But if the author is unsuccessful in establishing Jesus’ 
approval of divorce, he suggests another sort of argument in 
his chapter entitled: Whom does God join together? Here he 
seems to follow at a distance the greatest of English writers on 
divorce—the poet Milton. Milton knew nothing of the modern 
scholarship which doubts the genuineness of Matthew’s exception, 
and interpreted zropveia as did Selden; consequently he counten- 
anced divorce for other causes than adultery. His work is 
remarkable for his noble conception of the end of marriage 
(see “Milton on the Position of Woman”, Modern Language 
Review, vol. 15, no. 1). Archdeacon Charles holds that every 
true union of man and woman is a marriage, without regard to 
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its celebration, and that the parties to a marriage are not joined 
together by God unless they are joined in heart, whatever may 
have been the rites of the Church. Moreover, divorce in reality 
takes place not in the act of the Church or State, but in the 
infidelity of the contracting parties. Such reasoning leads to the 
conclusion that the words of Jesus apply only to unions con- 
tracted in the right spirit, without even such exceptions as the 
adultery in the heart of Matt. 5 23, This consideration of the 
minds of the parties rather than of the outward form of the 
marriage obviously leaves the way open to free divorce, yet 
without violating the precepts of Jesus as the Archdeacon 
interprets them. 

It seems that the attitude for one who both rests on the 
words of Jesus and also desires to restrict divorce is to accept 
marriage as a duly solemnized union, without looking into the 
hearts of the parties. And if the author is wrong as to the 
validity of Matthew’s exception, the Churchman who denies all 
right of divorce is the consistent man. The alternative is to 
abandon literal interpretation of the words of Jesus for an 
attempt to regulate divorce in accord with the Christian ethics 


of the present. 
Trinity College, North Carolina Atuan H. GinBErt 
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‘The Code found in the Temple’ 


EADERS of the Journal of Biblical Literature who have 

been attracted by Prof. G. R. Berry’s article called The 
Code found in the Temple may be interested to know that his 
most important conclusion had been independently advocated in 
a little book published last year by my colleague, Prof. R. H. 
Kennett (Deuteronomy and the Decalogue by R. H. Kennett, 
Cambridge University Press, England, 1920). The two scholars 
have written in entire independence of one another, and as 
their common conclusions are in direct opposition to “the 
practically unanimous opinion of adherents of the documentary 
theory of the Hexateuch” — I quote Prof. Berry’s words — 
their agreement appears to me to be worth emphasizing. 

Their common conclusions are that the ‘book of the law’ 
found in the temple at Jerusalem in the eighteenth year of 
King Josiah, 621 B.c. was not the book of Deuteronomy or 
even the Deuteronomic Code, and that the Deuteronomic Code 
is later than Jeremiah, i. e. that it is “as late as the exile or 
later.” 

Prof. Kennett’s tract is concerned with many other matters 
deserving a full review (see the Journal of Theological Studies, 
xxii, pp. 61—65 [Oct. 1920]), including a sketch of the evolution 
of Jewish religion and cultus during the period of the Exile. 
In fact it is obvious that this later date for the writing down 
of the Deuteronomic Code will necessitate a quite drastic 
rearrangement of our ideas about the Israelitic religion of that 
period, if we happen to have any. For that very reason I wish 
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to draw attention to the importance of Prof. Kennett’s little 
book, now that the question has been so judiciously reopened 
in America as well as in England. 

I am not going to repeat Prof. Berry’s arguments or to quote 
Prof. Kennett’s. Both of them very rightly bring forward the 
remarkable ordinance of Deut 17 15, forbidding the election 
of a non-Israelitish king, an ordinance inconceivable while the 
heir of David was actually seated on his throne. I would only 
here remind my readers that it was actually during the exile 
that a Jewish Prophet acclaimed a heathen monarch as the 
Lorp’s Messiah. “Thus saith JaHwe to his Messiah, to Cyrus” 
(Isaiah 45 1): it gives an added point to Deut 17 15, if we 
may regard it as a protest from Palestine against a too facile 
abandonment by the exiles in Babylon of the hope of national 
independence under a native dynasty. 


Cambridge, England F. C. Burxrrr 


Hidalgo and Filius Hominis! 


Son of man is generally supposed to denote Christ as the 
promised Messiah. But Jesus Himself never used this term in 
this sense. Nor does this phrase emphasize His relation to 
humanity as a whole (EB™ 15, 349”).? Jesus spoke Aramaic, 
and son of man is the common expression for man in Aramaic. 
The original meaning, however, was not filius hominis, but filius 
viri, the son of a man, in contradistinction to the son of a nobody. 
The Spanish term for a gentleman by birth, hidalgo, Portuguese 


1 The following six brief communications are abstracts of papers 
presented at the meetings of the Johns Hopkins University Philological 
Association on Oct. 15, Dec. 16, 1920; Jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 17, and 
April, 1921, respectively. 

2 For the abbreviations see this Journal, vol. 38, p. 142. G2 is the 
29th edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar by G. Bergstrisser; 
i = infra; * = supra. 

12 
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fidalgo, is a contraction of hijo de algo, a son of something. 
The explanations a son of somebody or a son of property are 
inaccurate. Nor can we accept the etymology that this term 
represents Lat. filius Italicus which is supposed to denote an 
adopted Roman citizen, one upon whom the jus [talicwm was 
conferred. Jtalicus would not have become algo. Our term 
a man of family denotes a man of gentle descent, while a family 
man is a man with a family or a man with domestic habits. 
C. D. Warner said in his book A Little Journey in the World 
(1889): Family will take a person everywhere. French wn fils 
de famille denotes a young man of a good family or a son under 
the control of his parents. On the other hand, wn fils de la terre 
is an upstart. Cicero, in one of his letters addressed to his friend 
Atticus, uses terrae filius for a person of obscure birth. In 
Persius’ last satire, on the proper use of money, we find this 
phrase in the same sense. In Spanish, hijo de la tierra denotes 
a child of unknown parentage. In Oxford the buffoon, who made 
satirical speeches aimed at the authorities of the University, was 
formerly called terrae filius. In 1721 Nicholas Amhurst, who 
had been expelled from St. John’s College in 1719, produced a 
series of bi-weekly satirical papers under this name, which were 
reprinted in 1726. 

Tn Assyrian, ma@r amili, son of man, denotes a full-born man. 
Afterwards this term for gentleman was employed for man in 
general, and man may be used for the first or second or third 
persons. We can say, A man tries to do his best, or One tries 
to do one’s best, or I try to do my best. The statement Some 
one may lose his patience, and some one may come to grief 
may mean J may lose my patience, and you may come to grief. 
In German, man is used for the impersonal subject: for French 
on dit, where on is derived from Lat. homo, the Germans say 
man sagt. Our phrase A man cannot do that may mean either 
No man can do that or You cannot do that, or I cannot do that. 
Similarly Jesus uses the Aramaic term for man, i. e. son of man, 
for J. In the answer He gave to the scribe who wanted to 
follow Him whithersoever He went (Matt. 8, 20): The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the son of 
man has not where to lay his head the term son of man stands 
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for I: the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but J have not where to lay my head. 

The distinguished Italian Hebraist Samuel David Luzzatto, 
in § 50 of his grammar of the Aramaic idiom of the Babylonian 
Talmud (Padua, 1865; English edition by J. S. Goldammer, 
New York, 1867; German edition by M. S. Kriiger, Breslau, 
1873; Hebrew translation by C. Z. Lerner, St. Petersburg, 1880) 
called attention to the fact that hahti gabra, that man, was used 
for the first and second persons, and quoted a Talmudic passage 
where that man is the enemy of that man (Aram. hahti gabra 
béél débabéh dé-haht gabra) means Thou art the enemy of me. 
A number of additional illustrations are given in § 49 of 
Margolis’ Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Babylonian 
Talmud (Munich, 1910). In ZDMG 70, 555, 22 Torezyner 
has pointed out that ha@-i ha-hi, that man (plur. ha-dnaxim 
ha-hém) is used for the pronoun of the first person in Num. 16 14 
and 1 § 294; but his view that 1d-%% in 1 S 26 23 stands for li, 
to me, is erroneous: we must read 1é-% (cf. Jer. 32.19; Ps. 62 13; 
also Prov. 24 12). The Peshita and the Vulgate have in Num. 16 14; 
1 § 294 oculos nostros and in capitibus nostris for the eyes of 
those men and the heads of those men (cf. Schlégl ad loc.). 
Rashi remarks that the answer given by the Reubenites Dathan 
and Abiram, who resented the supremacy of Moses, Wilt thou 
put out the eyes of those men? (Num. 16 14) is a euphemistic 
statement for Wilt thou put out our eyes? Rashi says: Ha- 
*dnaxim hé-hém: ké-adam hat-tolé qildlaté ba-hdaberd. 

In Hebrew the definite article is often employed where we 
should use the indefinite article. You say e. g. to write in the 
book for to write in a book. In the story of Joseph (Gen. 39 11) 
we find Jt came to pass about this day instead of Once upon a 
time it happened; see Gesenius’ Hebrew grammar, § 126, s; 
contrast Skinner ad loc. (ICC). In a secondary addition to the 
poems of Amos (519) we read: Jt will be as if a man flees 
from the lion, and the bear met him instead of As if a man 
flees from a lion and hits on a bear. I suggested in the Crit. 
Notes on Kings in the Polychrome Bible (p. 191, 1. 35) that the 
use of the definite article in such cases might be due to the fact 
that the Hebrew narratives and other literary productions were 

12* 
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originally recited. We can say iu a fairy tale: Then came the 
wolf instead of Then came a wolf. We also use certain for 
some. In Mark 12 42 we read: There came a certain poor 
widow (kat é\Ootca pia xijpa wrwyy}) and in Acts 17 28: As 
certain also of your own poets have said (as cat twes tev Ka” 
Umas ToTey eipyKacw). 

Dalman states in § 16, 7 of his Grammatik des jiidisch- 
palisiinischen Aramdisch (Leipsic, 1905) that in the colloquial 
speech of Galilee that man or that woman could be substituted 
for J; in imprecations and asseverations these expressions are 
used also for the second person (hahti gabra or hahi ittéta for 
thou, and illén ‘imma for ye). Marcus Jastrow remarks on 
p- 336* (printed in 1890) of his Talmudic dictionary that haha 
gabraé and hahi ittéta were used euphemistically for myself or 
thyself (to avoid ominous speech or curse). Cf. op. cit. p. 209, 1. 3 
(printed in 1888). See also DB 4, 581, 4 and my paper The 
Son of Man in The Monist, January, 1919, pp. 123—131 
(abstract in JAOS 37, 14). 


Johns Hopkins University Paci Haver 


Greek sirés, silo, and s0drés, stack 


On our farms round wooden towers are used for the storage 
of green crops. These tall circular tanks (with roofs and doors) 
are known as silos. In Europe this name is given to the large 
warehouses for the storage of grain which we call elevators 
(MK * 11, 504; EB™ 12, 339). But originally silo denoted a 
cavity in a rock, or a pit in the ground, for the preservation of 
grain. In Malta, wheat is preserved in hundreds of pits cut in 
the rock; a single silo will store from 60 to 80 tons of wheat 
which, with proper precautions, will keep in good condition for 
four years or more (EB™ 12, 336%). 

We find the name silo in French and in Spanish. In Latin 
it appears as sirus (Plin. 18, 306) and in Greek as oxpds, which 
means not only silo, but also pitfall. The 1 in silo is more 
original than the 7 in Lat. sirws. On the other hand, Lat. ebur, 
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ivory, has preserved the r of Assyr. piru, elephant, while we 
find in Arabic (and the other Semitic languages) fil with J as 
in edépas (AJSL 23, 262). Zepds is the Assyr. Sélu, cavity 
(AJSL 34, 232) which was afterwards pronounced silu. The i 
in otpds is long; we also find the spelling cepds (AJP 39, 309%). 
Assyr. Sélu is a contraction of %a‘lu, Saglu. In Arabic, the 
feminine form saglah denotes a stack of grain; cf. Egypt. 3n’, 
granary (Ember). 

Several words signify both pit and stack, e. g. Ger. Miete, 
which represents the Lat. meta = Arab. mi’t@’, means not only 
stack of grain, but also pit for the preservation of farm produce. 
For the ie in German instead of Lat. e we may compare Ger. 
Riemen, oar = Lat. remus. Vegetables stored in pits during 
the winter are usually piled uv to some height and covered with 
earth to keep out the frost (CD 4513*). On the other hand, 
the superstructures of our silos are still sunk a short distance 
into the ground. Arab. tabrah (> S of bér, pit; cf. JBL 35, 3214) 
signifies pit, and tibrah (which is identical with gibrah; for the 
¢ ef. JBL 39, 164*): heap of grain (cf. Heb. cibbir and Lat. 
saburra, ZDMG 64, 407, 1. 10). Arab. rakdm, heap, which is 
identical with Assyr. karmu, Ethiop. kemr, and Heb. rékamim 
(Is. 40 4; see JHUC, No. 320, p. 50‘; JSOR 2, 82, n. 30) is a 
transposition of makér, pit, from ki, to dig; cf. ké-t6 mikmar 
(Is. 51 20) i.e. sicut urus fovea captus (JBL 36, 254). 

Zwpes, heap, may be ultimately identical with o:pds, pit. It 
denoted originally a heap of grain (ewpds cirov, Herod. 1 22). 
Ziros represents a feminine form of Assyr. 3é’u, grain (Sumer. 3é): 
X@'atu, @itu, Xétu which was afterwards pronounced situ. 
Assyr. é, which is a mutation of @, generally appears in Hebrew 
as 6, e. g. Assyr. ré3u, head; cénu, flock = Heb. 163, gon 
(ZA 31, 247'; JBL 36, 90. 258*; G* § 25, e). We find this 6 
in m@pos = Assyr. pélu, shell-limestone, which we have also in 
MéozXa, i. e. built of shell-limestone, the name given in Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis (3, 4, 10) to the site of Nineveh (JBL 36, 98°; 
contrast Streck’s Assurb. 274%, cdxlviii‘). The name Mosul 
(Arab. al-Maucil, Junction, i. e. place where several roads meet) 
may be an adaptation of Mespila with progressive assimilation of 
the p as in Assyr. iggtru, bird = igptiru (BAL 94; JAOS 36, 417). 
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The Arabic name for silo is matmiirah which is identical with 
Heb. matmén from which the word mammon is derived. For the 
assimilation of the t we may compare Talmud. gamma = qadm@ é, 
first, and timné = tidna, ear (cf. ASKT 167‘; BA 1, 264%) 
Heb. matménim means both provisions (wheat, barley, olive oil, 
honey) stored in silos (Jer. 41 8) and hidden treasures, just as 
our hoard may denote stores laid by and treasures. Ger. Hort 
is an old term for treasure. Syr. augéré, which corresponds to 
Heb. écarét, treasures, is commonly used for granary, grain; 
cf. Am. 85 where we must read niftih hab-bér. There is no 
word bar, grain, in Hebrew: we must substitute throughout bdr, 
pit, silo. 

Another Hebrew name for silo is mégitraé (Hag. 2 19) or 
mamgiirad (Joel 117) = mékiirad, mamkiirad (with partial assi- 
milation of k to m). The meaning of the corresponding Assyr. 
namkiru or makkiru (= mamkivu) is not property, possession, 
but store, hoard, treaswre. The primary connotation of mamkir 
is pitted, i. e. buried in a pit. Assyr. tamkaru, merchant, which 
appears in Arabic as tajir, is derived from the same denomin- 
ative stem (root kr; cf. AJSL 23, 252; JBL 36, 141). 

The barns referred to in the Bible were underground 
granaries (AJSL 23, 252; 34, 232; JBL 38, 133). The pit into 
which Joseph was cast by his brothers, was a silo, as was also 
the well in which Jonathan and Ahimaaz concealed themselves 
at Bahurim (AJSL 26, 11). Varro uses puteus in this sense, 
The treasure for which the Athenian Callias (Plut. Aristid. 5) 
was called AaxxozXouTos, had not been sunk in a well, but had 
been concealed in a cache. These pits served also as prisons; 
they are still used for this purpose by officers of the French 
army in Algeria (see Bescherelle’s explanation of peine de 
silo). The clause there was no water in it (Gen. 37 24) seems 
io be a subsequent addition derived from Jer. 38 6. Rashi 
remarks that there was no water in it is superfluous after the 
pit was empty. His view that there was no water in it, but 
snakes and scorpions, will hardly be endorsed by modern 
commentators. Even in Jer. 386 the second half of that verse 
(in the pit there was no water, but mire; so Jeremiah sank in 
the mire) may be a subsequent addition. 
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The Tullianum, in which many prisoners were killed or 
starved to death, is supposed to have been originally a cistern 
or well. The view that this ancient dungeon was a beehive tomb 
(EB*" 1, 248%, 1. 3; 19, 104°; 23, 590°) is untenable. The name 
of this earliest of the existing buildings in Rome, on the eastern 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, under the church S. Giuseppe dei 
Falignani, is not connected with Servius Tullius, but with tullius, 
fountain. Pliny (17, 120) speaks of the Tiburtes tullii. The only 
access to the Tullianum was a hole in the stone floor, through 
which the prisoners were lowered. It was a dungeon like the 
oubliettes in medieval castles (CD 4177°; cf. DB 4, 103°). The 
name Carcer Mamertinus was given to the Tullianum in medieval 
times (EB"™ 23, 590”). Arab. cébara, to confine, hold in custody, 
may mean originally to put in a silo. The initial ¢ instead of 
the causative s is due to the r (JBL 39, 164°). 

In one of the Syriac versions of the legend relating St. Helena’s 
rediscovery (PAPS 58, 238) of Jesus’ cross we read that the 
empress commanded to throw Judas into a dry pit and keep 
him there for a week without food (Nestle, De Sancta Cruce, 
p- 17, 1. 263; p. 48, 1. 10). Judas was one of the Jews in 
Jerusalem when St. Helena came to the holy city. He is called 
a son of Simon and nephew (or grandson; see op. cit. pp. 57. 58) 
of St. Stephen, the protomartyr, and Zacchzus who is identified 
with Nicodemus. After Judas had been baptized, he was known 
as Cyriacus and became bishop of Jerusalem. 

The farm produce stored in silos undergoes fermentation 
(cf. Heb. nikmar = nimkéar and Arab. taxammara = tamaxezara, 
root xr) and develops noxious gases. When the wheat is to be 
taken out of a Palestinian silo, the pit is aired by throwing a 
bundle in and drawing it out again till a lamp continues to 
burn (JBL 38, 133‘). Even our American silos are foul with 
carbon dioxid, corresponding to the choke-damp of mines. On 
Sept. 26, 1920 two boys were asphyxiated in an empty silo on 
their father’s farm at the little village of Mechanicsville, about 
7 miles N of Belair, Md. 


Johns Hopkins University Paut Haver 
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Asmodeus 


The New Standard Dictionary states under Asmodeus that 
in Le Sage’s opera (!) Le Diable Boiteuwx Asmodeus is the 
name of the demon who conducts Don Cleofas in his nightly 
adventures. In the noted French writer’s satirical novel (1707) 
Asmodeus is identified with Cupid, and his lameness is said to 
be due to the fact that he had an encounter in France with the 
demon of selfishness, Pillardoc. The fight took place in the 
aerial regions, and Asmodeus was hurled to earth. Also in the 
twelfth canto (1. 6600) of Wieland’s Oberon (1780) Asmodi is 
identified with Cupid. The opinion that Asmodeus is depicted 
in the Talmud as lustful is unwarranted. In Jewish legends 
Asmodeus is said to have been captured by Solomon’s captain 
of the host, Benaiah ben-Jehoiadah. On the way to Jerusalem 
the demon knocked against a house, and overturned it, and 
when at the request of a poor woman he suddenly turned aside 
from her hut, he broke his leg. In the Christian pseudepigraph 
The Testament of Solomon (GJV* 3, 419) Asmodeus tells 
Solomon: My business is to plot against the newly-wedded, so 
that they may not know one another; I sever them utterly by 
many calamities (JE 2, 217—220). In this respect Asmodeus 
corresponds to Oberon in Wieland’s poem, but the calamities 
which befall Huon and his spouse are merely disciplinary trials, 
just as Job’s suffering is but a test of his faith in God. 

The first mention of Asmodeus is found in the religious novel, 
known as the Book of Tobit, which seems to have been composed 
at the beginning of the Maccabean period, about 170 3, c. 
Sennacherib in the Book of Tobit represents Antiochus Epi- 
phanes of Syria, who appears in the Book of Daniel, which 
originated about the same time, as Nebuchadnezzar. Tobit 
seems to have been composed by a Persian Jew (AJSL 24, 98) 
for the encouragement of his coreligionists in Palestine at the 
beginning of the Maccabean rebellion, just as Gen. 14 was 
written by a Babylonian Jew for the inspiration of the followers 
of Zerubbabel who rebelled against the Persians at the beginning 
of the year 519 8. c. (JBL 37, 210; JSOR 2, 77). The Syrian 
persecution was regarded as a divine chastisement of the Chosen 
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People (cf. Tob. 13 5. 9 and 2 Mac. 1 27-29; 6 12-16; also 
Tob. 13 12 in R. H. Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
and 1 Mac, 1 31; finally Tob. 1 17-19; 2 7; 12 12. 13 and 
2 Mac. 9 15; 1 Mac. 7 17). 

It has been observed that the Book of Tobit has an Iranian 
background. Tobit’s daughter-in-law lived in Ecbatana, the 
present Hamadan, near the foot of Mount Elvend, 188 miles 
SW of the capital of modern Persia, Teheran. Even at the 
present day one tenth of the inhabitants of Hamadan are Jews. 
The town contains the reputed sarcophagi of Esther and 
Mordecai, also the tomb of the great Arabian physician and 
philosopher Avicenna who died in 1037 a.p. Tobit had deposited 
money in Rages, the Avestan Rhagd, which is mentioned also 
in the Behistiin inscription of Darius Hystaspis: the Median 
Phaortes, who had rebelled against Darius in 522, fled to Raga, 
but was captured and impaled in Ecbatana. The name survives 
in the huge ruins of Rai, situated some five miles SE of Teheran. 
A historical sketch of Rhaga, the supposed home of Zoroaster’s 
mother, has been given by Jackson in the Spiegel memorial 
volume published at Bombay in 1908. 

Asmodeus, the name of the demon who killed the seven 
bridegrooms of Sara, is the Persian Aeshma-daeva. Aeshma is 
the Avestan demon of rage, and daeva means demon, devil. In 
Hebrew, Aeshmadaeva appears as Ashmedai = Atsmadaiu: 
the first syllable ai3 (cf. JAOS 37, 322, n. 12) became a3, just 
as Syr. aik is pronounced ak (Néldeke, Syr. Gr. § 23, C) and 
déiiua was shortened io dai. In the Talmudic idiom final con- 
sonants are often dropped (Margolis § 4, 0). According to 
Justi, Aeshma is connected with ish, to drive, from which ishz, 
arrow, is derived; he combined it 25 years ago with Skt. ishmin 
(RE* 2, 142, 1. 42). This, however, does not mean driving, 
stormy, but armed with arrows (JAOS 31, 50). In the OT, 
Aeshma appears as Ashima which is given in 2 K 17 30 as the 
name of an idol worshiped by the people of Hamath, i. e. the 
ancient capital of Galilee at the hot springs S of Tiberias on 
the Sea of Galilee (not Epiphanea on the Orontes, N of Homs- 
Emesa, SW of Aleppo). For the transposition of the 2 in Ashima 
instead of Aishma we may compare Lat. asinus = Sumer. andi 
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(ZDMG 69, 170, n. 3; OLZ 18, 203; AAJ 7; WZKM 23, 365). 
Both asinus and dvos are Oriental loanwords, but they cannot 
be derived from the Semitic atén, she-ass. Nor is the combination 
of dvos (beast of burden) with onus, burden, and avia (Aol. dvia) 
burden, heaviness, grief, sorrow, satisfactory. We have a similar 
transposition in Jamaica, the original name of which was 
Jaymaca (or Haimaca) i.e. Land of Woods and Water (EB™ 15, 
134*; BK™ 9, 864°). 

Also the part played by Tobias’ dog is distinctly Aryan. In 
the OT, the dog is regarded as an unclean animal. In the 
Talmud we read that no one should keep a dog unless it is 
chained, and Rabbi Eliezer said, A man who raises dogs is like 
a man who raises hogs, ham-mégaddél kélabim kam-mégaddél 
hizirim (BT 6, 299, 19). In the Book of Tobit Tobias’ dog 
accompanies his young master on his journey and follows him 
when he returns to his parents in Nineveh after having cured 
his bride. In the Aramaic and Hebrew versions of the Book of 
Tobit the dog is omitted. According to some Catholic exegetes, 
Tobias’ dog represents the Keeper of Israel; Raphael, the 
Messiah; and Sara, the Church of the NT. 

Tobias also cured his father Tobit who had lost his sight 
when he was 58 years old. He recovered it after he had been 
blind for eight years. The cure of his blindness is said to have 
been effected by the gall of the fish which Tobias had caught in 
the Tigris. The liver and the heart of the fish, placed on the 
embers of incense, expelled Asmodeus who had tormented Sara 
for years. The blindness of Tobit, it may be supposed, is a 
subsequent exaggeration, as is also the number of the husbands 
of Sara who were killed by Asmodeus before they could con- 
summate the marriage. In the Talmud we are told that no 
woman might marry again whom death had bereft of three 
husbands (Yeb. 64”; Nidd. 64*). In some parallels to the story 
of Tobias and Sara the number of former husbands killed in 
the bridal night is not seven, as in the Book of Tobit, but five 
or three (cf. GJV‘* 3, 241; also the Warsaw edition of the 
Midrash Tanhtima, vol. 2, p.124 and Shab. 156° = BT 1,716, 1.24). 

Sara’s demoniacal possession may have been a case of hystero- 
epilepsy. In the NT, hysterics and epileptics are regarded as 
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demoniacs (e. g. Mark 917-26). If Sara always had in the bridal 
night an epileptic seizure followed by a fit of hysterics, this 
attack may not have killed her husbands, but it may have killed 
their love for her, and they may have disappeared as speedily 
as possible. An epileptic fit is characterized by a sudden loss 
of consciousness attended with convulsions. The seizure is 
usually preceded by a loud scream. The eyes roll wildly, the 
teeth are gnashed together; foam, often tinged with blood, issues 
from the mouth, while the contents of the bladder and the 
bowels may be ejected. The attack is followed by drowsiness 
and stupor (Mark 9 26) which may continue for several hours, 
or a hysterical attack may occur as an immediate sequel to an 
epileptic fit. The eyes may then be tightly closed, with the body 
and limbs rigid, and this stage may be followed by violent 
struggling movements. 

The chief remedies for hysterics are asafetida and valerian 
which O. W. Holmes called calmer of hysteric squirms. Asa- 
fetida, the old pharmaceutical name of which is devil's dung, 
is found especially between the Aral Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
The Romans called this inspissated sap laser Syriacum or 
Persicum. The Greek name is owos Myduxos. The specific 
remedy for epilepsy is bromide of potassium, and bromine is 
derived from Sp@pos, stench. Pliny (32, 226) says that an 
epileptic seizure may be checked by the fumes of burning horns 
of goats or deer (morbum ipsum deprehendit caprini cornus vel 
cervini usti nidor). Hysterical patients often enjoy the most 
disagreeable odors: they may object to a fragrant flower, but 
like e. g. the odor of burnt feathers. The oil of valerian smells 
like stale cheese. It is found not only in the root of valerian, 
but also in the secretion of sweating feet and in the liver of the 
dolphin. Delphinic, which is identical with isovaleric (or iso- 
propylacetic) acid, was discovered a hundred years ago by the 
great French chemist M. E. Chevreul. The fish caught by 
Tobias may have been a dolphin which was formerly supposed 
to be a fish. 

If Tobias put on the embers of the incense, containing asa- 
fetida, the liver and the heart of a dolphin, which he had kept 
for several days, the fishy fume (Milton, Paradise Lost 4, 168) 
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may well have expelled the demon. At any rate, this remedy 
may have had a most powerful effect on Sara. It may seem 
strange that asafetida should have been used for incense, but 
this gum-resin is relished as a condiment, not only in Persia 
and India, but also in France, and in Northern Abyssinia it is 
chewed like a quid of tobacco in this country or betel-nuts in 
the East (BL 79). In England, valerian (setwall) was used for 
sachets in the sixteenth century. The nard-plant, from the base 
of which the famous perfumed unguent of the ancients, known 
as spikenard, was derived, is closely allied to valerian. The odor 
of Nardostachys Jatamansi is intermediate between valerian 
and patchouli which gives their peculiar perfume to India ink 
and Indian shawls. Hysteria (or newromimesis) is essentially a 
lack of inhibitory power, and something nasty or dreaded may 
induce sufficient inhibitory power. A hysterical fit may be 
prevented or checked if the patient is threatened with something 
particularly disagreeable. 

As to the cure of Tobit’s blindness, Tobias may have tattooed 
Tobit’s leucomata (Tob. 2 10) i. e. white opacities of the cornea 
with the soot of the charred incense mixed with the (evaporated 


and dried) gall of the dolphin. Black-lead or crayon drawings 
are set with a coating of ox-gall. The treatment administered by 
Tobias did not cure his father’s blindness, it consisted merely in 
pigmentation of the leucomata (EB 1455). Cf. PAPS 40, 71—95. 


Johns Hopkins University Pau Havupr 


The Last Supper 


When we speak of the Last Supper we generally associate 
with it Leonardo da Vinci’s famous painting at Milan, which 
has become for all Christendom the typical representation of 
the scene (EB" 16, 447°). But the Master and His disciples 
were not seated along the far side and the two ends of a narrow 
table, with the disciples ranged in equal numbers on His right 
and left. In Leonardo’s picture Jesus sits in the center, and 
John and Peter next to Him on the right hand side of the 
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Lord, while John’s brother James has the first seat on the left 
side (see Brockhaus™ 11, 83). In Mark 1037 James and 
John ask Jesus, Grant unto us that we may sit, one on Thy 
right hand, and the other on Thy left hand, in Thy glory. Here 
xa0yjcOa is used, not cataxetoOa or kataxXOnva which we find 
in the Greek original wherever the English Bible has to sit at 
meat, although the Latin Bible has accwmbere, recumbere, or 
discumbere. Meals were eaten in a recumbent posture. Ac- 
cubation, derived from the East, was introduced in Rome after 
the first Punic War (264—240). Nor did it prevail in the 
Homeric times of Greece (BL 68). For the chief places 
(AV, uppermost rooms) at feasts the Greek text has apwro- 
kiciat, For sat at meat (Matt. 9 10) RV gives in the margin: 
Gr. reclined: and so always (cf. Mark 14 18; Luke 9 14). 

If the Last Supper was arranged according to the Roman 
fashion, there would have been three couches on three sides of 
a square table. Jesus would have occupied the couch on the left 
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side, and the place of honor would have been, not the place 
before the place of the host at the rear end of the left couch, 
but the place (locus consularis) at the left end of the couch 
behind the table (cf. Hor. Sat. 2, 8, 20—23). "Avayaov péya 
éorpwpévov Eromov (Mark 14 15) means a@ large dining-room 
bedded and ready, i. e. provided with dining-couches (lectz strati, 
triclinia strata) and the table set. In the Odyssey we often find 
ovelara éroiua; Theocritus (13, 63) says éromataty dais (cf. also 
Luke 14 17; Matt. 224. 8). Drpwunj denotes a couch (e. g. Plato, 
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Prot. 12, A). "Eorpwpévoy in this connection does not mean 
paved or carpeted or furnished or provided with cushions. 

Each couch was usually occupied by three persons, but to 
accommodate Jesus and His twelve disciples, two of the three 
couches must have been occupied by four (cf. Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 86) 
and one, by five. The three disciples on Jesus’ couch were no 
doubt Peter, James, and John (cf. Mark 5 37; 9 2; 14 33): Peter 
in front, then James, then his brother John, and finally Jesus. 
The left couch was generally reserved for the host and his 
family. When John wanted to ask the Master a question, he 
leaned back toward the breast of Jesus behind him. Both rested 
on the couch in a semi-sitting position, supported on the left 
elbow. ’Avarecwy éri 70 7900s Tod Incot (John 13, 25) means 
leaning back toward Jesus’ breast, not lying on Jesus’ breast 
(contrast Wellhausen, Lac. 91) and jv avaxeiuevos els ex TOV 
uabnrav adtod év TO KoATH TOD Incod, bv Hya7a 6 "Incods in 
v. 23 signifies simply one of His disciples, whom Jesus loved, 
was reclining beside Him, not There was leaning on Jesus’ 
bosom one of His disciples, whom Jesus loved. ’ Avaxeiuevos év 
T® KOATw avTOU is synonymous With Tapaxataxeiuevos AUTO. 

If xdAzos is identical with Eng. half, the original meaning of 
xoA7ros must have been cleft which Chaucer uses in the sense of 
crotch, fork, the point where the legs are joined to the human 
body, the bifurcated part of the human frame (JBL 35, 158). 
When Dives in Hades saw Abrahain afar off, and Lazarus ev 
Tois KoATOW ab’Tov (Luke 16 23) Lazarus was in Abraham’s lap. 
We find the phrase in the lap of Abraham in the. fourteenth 
century poem Piers the Plowman, and Luther rendered correctly: 
in Abrahams Schoss (cf. Mic. 91). Michelangelo’s famous marble 
group Pietd at St. Peter’s in Rome (pl. ix, No. 13 at the end 
of MK® 2) shows the Virgin with the body of the dead Christ 
on her lap. Cf. AJP 42, 162—167. 


Johns Hopkins University Pau Havupr 
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He who runs may read 


At the meeting of the Johns Hopkins University Philological 
Association on November 16, 1917 Professor Miller presented 
a brief communication on the favorite dictum of Samuel Johnson 
with reference to Oliver Goldsmith, Nihil quod tetigit non 
ornavit, which is often quoted in the barbarous form Nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit, even by scholars like Dean Stanley 
and Professor Jebb who was acknowledged to be one of the 
most brilliant classical scholars of his time (JHUC, No. 306, 
p- 10; AJP 38, 460). The glossary of foreign words and phrases 
appended to the New Standard Dictionary gives the correct 
form under nullum. We generally substitute nihil; in Johnson’s 
inscription on Goldsmith’s cenotaph in Westminster Abbey 
nullum refers to genus in the preceding clause. 

Another familiar quotation which is always cited in an in- 
correct form is he who runs may read. We find it not only in 
the daily papers, but also in the works of the masters of English 
literature; e. g. Swinburne says in his Shakespeare: In Macbeth 
there is some ground for the general baseless and delusive 
opinion of self-complacent sciolism that he who runs may read. 

The new Oxford dictionary, vol. 8 (1914) p. 897°, e states 
that this quotation is an alteration of Hab. 2 2” where AV and 
RV have that he may run that readeth it; but it is derived from 
the Genevan Bible of 1560 where we find in the margin: that 
he that runneth may read it. This Calvinistic version was the 
most popular Bible in England for more than 75 years. The 
translation given in AV is more correct than Luther’s rendering 
Schreibe das Gesicht und male es auf eine Tafel, dass es lesen 
kénne wer voriiberliuft. The LXX has Tpayoy Spacw kai 
capes cis tugiov, Srws duwKy 6 avayweoxwv ara, and the 
Vulgate: Scribe visum, et explana eum super tabulas, ut 
percurrat qui legerit eum. The real meaning of the line is: 
Write plainly on a large tablet that it may be read runningly, 
i. e. without pause and hesitation. In German you say geldufig 
lesen or geltiufig sprechen for to speak fluently, lit. currently, 
French cowramment. Currency was formerly used for fluency, 
readiness of utterance. 
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The prediction which Habbakuk is to write on a large tablet, 
so that it may be easily read, although it may take some time 
before it is fulfilled, is: 


2 5 The proud tyrant? will not crush you,’ 
though he open his jaws like Sheol:* 
6 All will utter against him 
railing rimes, lampoons, and pasquins.* 
4 Lo, his greed is reckless within him, 
but the righteous will survive despite their firmness.” 


110 They'll make a mock of the great king,® 
all princes’ are a scoff unto them; 
They'll laugh every stronghold to scorn,® 
they'll throw up siege-works, and take it. - 
11 Then they'll sweep by as the wind, and pass on, 
they'll destroy them, sacrificing to God. 


Johns Hopkins University Pavu Havpr 


1 King Demetrius of Syria (162—150) who was a nephew of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and a friend of the historian Polybius. 

2 Read idnékka, and kt for the following dé. 

3 Cf. Tennyson’s They that had fought so well came through the jaws 
of Death, back from the mouth of Hell. 

4 Lit. verses, songs, and poems. 

5 In resisting the edicts of Antiochus Epiphanes that Jewish rites 
should cease, and heathen customs be observed under pain of death 
(JHUC, No. 325, p. 47). The Syrian tyrant regarded the constancy of 
the faithful Jews as rebellious obstinacy. Cf. Luke 2119: é» ry dropory 
ipav xricacbe ras yuxds Ywdv which does not mean In your patience possess 
ye your souls, but Despite your steadfastness ye will win your lives. See 
also Matt. 10 22 2413; Mark 1313; Dan. 12 19. 

6 The King of Syria. 

7 The Syrian generals sent against the Maccabees, especially Bacchides 
and Nicanor. 


8 Read widimmém ué-izbah lélohay. Of, JHUC, No. 35, p. 48. 
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The Son of Man = hic homo = ego 


In the remarks on Hidalgo and Filius Hominis, presented 
at the meeting of the Johns Hopkins University Philological 
Association on Oct. 15, 1920 (see above, p. 167) I pointed out 
that the Aramaic original of the NT term son of man signified, 
not filius hominis, but filius viri, corresponding to the Assyr. 
mér-amili, son of a man, which denotes a full-born man, just 
as Assyr. ma@r-bani, son of a begetter (AL° 19, 148) means 
aristocrat. Afterwards Aram. bar-na@3é = Assyr. mér-amili, 
gentleman, was employed for man in general, and man may be 
used for the first or second or third persons. In the Aramaic 
idiom of the Babylonian Talmud and in the colloquial speech 
of Galilee haht gabra, that man, may be used for the first or 
second persons, just as in Biblical Hebrew ha-i ha-hii may 
denote J. 

Similarly Lat. hic homo may stand for ego, huic homini for 
mihi, and hunc hominem for me; cf. Plaut. Trin. 1115, also 
172. 507; Capt. 148; Ter. Andr. 310, Heaut. prol. 13. In phrases 
like per hanc dextram obtestor te the pronoun haec (cf. ide xeip, 
Soph. Ant. 43) means my, just as haec urbs (ide 4 modus) may 
signify our city, and hunc in collum: on my neck. In Greek we 
find dde ayjp (or ide yun}) for éyw; cf. Oed. Tyr. 815: Tis Toudd 
y’ avdpos viv ér’ GOwrepos, also 829. 1018. Euripides says 
vmep Tovd avdpos for vrép éuov, and Plato uses ovrooi avyp ov 
mavoeta pAvapey for cv ov Travce. 

In Mark 2 10, wt autem sciatis quia filius hominis habet 
potestatem in terra dimittendi peccata, the rendering hic homo 
(or Sde avjp) would have been more correct than filius hominis 
(or 6 vids Tov avOpwHrov). The Vulgate uses quia like dr, not 
only for because, but also for that (cf. Job 19 25; Matt. 6 32; 
Luke 2 49; John 16 30 21 4. 12. 17; Acts 235; Rom. 7 13; 
contrast 2 Cor. 1131; 1 Cor. 122). Also Heb. ki has both 
meanings, and it may be also (like quod, that, because, although) 
concessive; but this interpretation cannot be applied to Ter- 
tullian’s credo quia absurdum (AJP 41, 180, n. 3). 


Johns Hopkins University Pavut Haupt 
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1 Sam. 13 21 


I have just seen in the JBL., XX XIX (1920), 77, the brief 
note by Mr. 8. T. Byington on the meaning of ‘pim’ in 1 Sam. 13 21. 
Mr, Byington may not be aware that I advanced this inter- 
pretation in the Quarterly Statement of the PEF., April 1914, 
in the following words: “The attitude of the LX X is clear that 
they read pw>p wow>r as py w*>wi and the verse is therefore: 
asm oT p> Spy wen nuns) miwinnd oD YyaN AMM 
]21 ‘for the sharpening of the DYN) AWN the fee was one 
pim and for the J2770 a3) DTP one third of a shekel 
(compare Spun mrw'5w Nehemiah 9)”. 


Jerusalem RaFFAELI 





